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THE MILLER’S JOURNEYMAN. 


(From the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen, by Mary Howitt ) 


In this mill I was a servant, even when I was a boy ; 
And here have fied for ever my days of youthful joy. 
The miller’s gentle daughter was kind, and full of grace, 
One seem’d to read her gentle heart, whilst looking in her face. 


In the evening oft, so trustfully, she sat down by my side ; 
We talk’d so much together, | could nothing from her hide ; 
She shared with me my trouble, in my pleasure she had part ; 
One only thing concealed I—the love within my heart. 


J think she might have seen it—if she had loved she would ; 


For there needs no word, no word at all, to make love understood ; 


I spoke unto my foolish heart, * Forego it, and be still! 


For thee, poor youth, such joy comes not—comes not, and never will.” 


And, whilst | thus was grieving. she said, with tenderest tone, 
“ Ah! why art thou so alter’d, and why so pale hast grown! 
Thou must again be joyful, thy sorrow gives me pain !”’ 

And thus, because I loved so much, did I my love restrain. 


One day, beside the rocky wall, she took by me her stand, 
Her eyes flash’d clearer light, and she laid on mine her hand ; 


“ Now must thou wish me joy,”’ said she, ** must greet me as a bride ; 


And thou, thou art the first to whom I would my joy confide!” 


The while I kiss’d her hand, 1 conceal’d from her my face ; 

I could not speak a single word, my tears flow'd down apace ; 
It seem’d as if had perished, in that same hour of woe, 

My thoughts, and all my hopes, in the deepest depths below ! 


That eve was the betrothal, and even J was there ; 

They set me in the chiefest place, beside the happy pair, 

They clink'd their merry glasses, they sung their songs of glee, 
I made myself seem happy, lest all the truth should see. 


Upon the following morning, my head spun round and round ; 

How stupid and perplex'd was J, where all were happy found ! 

What wanted I? one only thing! *Twas wonderful, yet true, 
And they all loved me—she herself, and he, the lover, too! 


They were so kind unto me, but my woe they could not guess ! 
And as I saw them love and talk, so full of happiness, 

The wish to wander far and wide took hold upon my heart ; 
So I made my bundle ready—"twas right | should depart! 


Said I, “ Now let me see the world, and by its joy be bless’d !” 
But I only meant, forget the world that lies within my breast. 
She look’d at me, and said, ‘‘ O heavens! what's come to thee! 
We love thee here so kindly, where canst thou better be ’” 


Then flow'd forth fast my tears, this time it was but right ; 

“ One always weeps at parting,” said she that parting night. 
They went with me for company some distance on my track ; 
Now sick—sick unto death—they again have brought me back. 


With glentlest love and kindest care they tend me in the mill, 
And she, with her beloved, comes to me when she will. 

In July is the wedding ; and ever doth she say, 

That | shall have a home with them, and soon again be gay. 


How dreamily I listen to the frothy water-wheel, 

And think beneath it 1 might find the peace | cannot fee!,— 
There know no longer sorrow, from every pain be free ! 
They wish me to be happy—and thus then let it be! 


HEARTS BY LOVE MADE ONE. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 
They err who say the lover's heart 
Is in the loved one’s merged, 
Oh! never by Love's own high art 
So dull a plea wes urged ! 
*Tis true that hearts which love hath crowned 
“Are fondly knit together, — 
Bot not a thought or sense is drowned 
That made a part of either. 


Enlarged, not shrunk, in love's sweet heat, 
That draweth each to other, 

They fee! themse/ves in every beat, 
Though beating for another :— 

It is their verv union's art 
The separate parts to prove ; 

And man but learns how great his heart 
When he has learnt to love! 


The error yields love's Jovelier part, 
Gives up its half of bliss :— 

The wells are in the neighbour heart, 
When there is thirst in this ! 

There findeth love the passion-flower, 
On which it learns to thrive, 


Makes honey in another's bower, 
| But brings it home to hive! 


As he who, wrapt in Fancy’s dream, 
Bends o'er some wave, at even, 
| Yet deep within the sunlit stream 
Finds but himself and heaven — 
So, looking through his lady's eyes 
In search of all things rare, 
The lover findeth ’mid love's skies 
Himself is everywhere ! 
| 
} 
| 


The loving heart gives back, as due, 
The idol it hath found, 

As scents return to him who threw 
The precious things around— 

As mirrors show, because they're bright, 
What shadows o'er them move, 

Absorbs the light, but by the light 
Reflects the form, of Love. 


Oh ! ‘tis an ill-told tale that tells 
Of hearis by love made one ; 

He grows who near another's dwells 
More conscious of his own. 

In each are born new thoughts and power, 
Amid love's sweet, bright weather,— 
That meet, ’tis true, like clinging flowers, 

And tie the two together. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


“ The Duke of Wellington an orator! He who never utters two consecu- 
tive sentences without hesitation; who exhibits a herdy contempt for all the 
graces of language and style ; and in whom the faculty of imagination, if it 
ever existed in bis mind, has been dormant for half a century! Do you mean 
{seriously to class him as an orator *”’ 
| This would be a very natural question if it were admitted that oratory is a 
jmerely extrinsic and superficial art, aiming at skill inthe choice of words and 
jthe sha ping of sentences, and trosting for its hold on the human mind rather to 
ithe vehicle in which the thought is conveyed than to the truth or force of the 
thought itself. But there are degrees and classes of vratory as there are of 
jpoetry. The chief object of oratory is to persuade or convince, to bring the 

mind of the hearer into agreement and co-operation with that of the speaker ; 
jand this is often effected with success in proportion tothe sincerity and strait 
forwardness brought to bear on the task. Some of the most effective and influ- 
jential speakers have been men who never received any regular training to the 
jart of elocution, and among thesea place may be claimed for the Duke of 
| The Duke of Wellington’s mind is so constructed as to render it impossible 
for him to mske use of those arts by which public speakers usually seek to in- 
‘fluence their audiences In this sense of the term. he could not be an orator 
fhe would. He has no idea of separating his subject from himself, of looking 
‘at it in its external bearings without reference to his own views. He cannot, 
‘as such men as Lord Brougham or Lord Lyndhurst would, view it as a theme 
‘for the exercise of his intellectual ingenuity. He has no idea of design or of 
jcolouring ; does not look at it with the eye of an artist, studying what will best 
conduce to a grand effect, or where the light and shade are to be thrown in. 
‘He never thinks of preparing exordiums or perorations, or of attenuating parts 
of his discourse that the strong points may seem stronger. He never plays 
jwith a question. Politics are with him a serious reality, not a mere game. 
|Nor are they a passion, as with men of warmer temperament ; they are rather 
jpart of a grave duty, to be cealt with not from choice, but because his posi- 
\ion in the country requires that he should be mixed up with them. He never 


| speaks for the sake of display, apparently having no vanity of that sort. W hen- 


jever he rises to address the House, it is becaase necessity compels him—be- 
cause the debate would be incomplete until the most distinguished man of his 
ume had delivered his sentiments. 

Being thus obliged to speak, he says no more than the occasion absolutely 
jrequires. He gives utterance to the real sentiments of his mind, the unbias- 
sed conclusions suggested by a cool head and an almost unparalleled exper- 
vence, You can see at once that this is done without effort, and above all, 
without any desire for effect. Itisa labour of duty, not of love. [t is not 
sought by him, yet he is ready when called upon. Having said his say, he 
|seems relieved of an unpleasant load, and sits down abruptiv as he rose, inditl- 
erent whether what he has delivered has pleased or displeased his audience. 
Chese, it is quite unnecessary to say, are not the characteristics of a professed 
orator, in the common acceptation of the term. Ye: the Duke wi! produce, on 
he floor of the House of Lords, as startling and, perchance, a more permanent 
etfect, than the most ingenious and eloquent of them all. 
| ‘The agencies by which his influence works ov the legislature and the pub- 
lic are of a far higher order. Look at the moral weight he brings with him, 
| With a reputation already historical, what man of the day,bc he even the 
greatest, can command the respect which his mere presence inspirest It may 
seem a trifle, but it is one preguant with deep meaning, that the only individual 
jin the country except the members of the royal family, to whom ail men, the 
|highest and the lowest, uncover themselves on the public highway, is the Duke 


jot Wellington, If the vulgar, the indifferent, the triflers, the ignorant, pay 
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Sacir him Waere no homage is due to any man, shall not the same 
sentiment prevail within the walls ot the House of Lords, amongst those whose 
privileges and social pre-eminence rest upon hereditary gratitude ! 

Tae Dake of Wellington, in his place in the House of Lords, stands apart. 
from, and above, all the other peers. There may be men of more ancient lin-! 
eage, there are certainly men of more commanding and brilliant talents of the 
sort that captivates an assembly, whether composed of the high or the low : but! 
he transcends them «ll in the possession of that power which acts on a volun- 
tary intellectual submission, Plain, unpretending, feeble, venerab'e, as he is.) 
he seems encircled by an atmosphere of glory. All physical defects, all the) 
infirmities of age, are lost in the light of his great fame. He seems already to 
belong to the past, and to speak with its authority. Often oracular in his de-| 
nunciations and in his decisions, strange to say, those who hear him seem to 
believe that he is so. 

And it is notamong pigmies that he is thus morally a giant. The defer-| 
ence and resvect paid tothe Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords come| 
from men of the highest order of minds. Political differences or personal van-) 
ities, neither of them interpose any obstacle to its free expression. Powerfu) 
and successfal orators and statesmen, aristocratic demagogues, grave lawyers 
aad erratic lawgivers, whatever may be their mutual jealousies or their cus: 
tomary arrogance, all yield at once to his moral supremacy. The man of the 
present day who stands next to him in the extent, if not the quality of his fame,' 
he who is distinguishd among his contemporaries not more jor his parliamen 
tary and political successes than for his mental and moral insubordination—_ 
he, too, ostentatiously proclaims himself the devoted admirer and follower of 
the Duke of Wellington. The homage is too universal not to be sincere. 

It is this moral weight or influence that gives to the public speaking of the! 
Duke of Wellington its chief characteristics. He can speak with an authority, 
which no other man would dare to assume, and which, if assumed by any other’ 
man, would not be submitted to. For the same reason he can dispense with 
all that explacation and apology which so often renders the speeches of other) 
men ridiculous. He has no need of a hypocritical humility or an affected de- 
sire of abstinence from that great necessity of politicians—speech making 
He knows both that he is expected to speak and that what he has to say will) 
be held to be of value. He knows that no decision will be come totill he has, 
been heard, and that the chances are in favour of his opinion prevailing even! 
with those opposed to him, unless the current of political feeling should bap 
pen atthe time to run very strong indeed. These encumbrances of ordinary 
speakers being cast aside, the Duke can afford to run at once full tilt at the 
real question in dispute. To see him stripping the subject of all extraneous) 
and unnecessary adjuncts until he exposes it to the hearers in its real and nat-! 
ural proportions is a very rich treat. Hescents a fallacy afar off, and hunts i! 
down at once without mercy. He has certain constitutional principles which. 
with him are real standards. He measures propositions or opinions by thesc' 
standards, and as they come up to the mark or fail short of it, so are they ac- 
cepted or disposed of. Sometimes, but rarely, he carries cbis inflexible system. 
too far, and has afterwards to retreat ; but it is remarkable for a man who has. 
wielded such authority, who has been accustomed to implicit deference for so, 
many years, and whose mental organisation is so stern and steadfast, how few, 
prejudices he has. Even these will always yield to necessity, often to reason | 
If he be sometimes dogmatical, the fault is less his than of those who lead 
him into this natural error, when their respect deters them from even remin-| 
ding him that he is fallible. 


RE 


plicity of diction. This simplicity, which is not confined to the language only, 
but extends to the operation of the mind, is unique. 
it in any other man now prominently before the public. 
economy of both thoughts and words. 
Duke equally disencumbers himself of unnecessary agents. He isuas | ttle 
fond of rhetorical flourishes or declamatory: arts as he was of useless troops 
Every word does its work. Simple, sound, sterling Saxon, he seems to! 
choose by instinct, as hitting hardest with least show. Sometimes this self | 
reliance and simplicity degenerate into an abruptness almost rude. Then the, 
simplicity would almost appear aflected, but that the Duke is wholly incapable, 
of that culpable weakness. Those curt notes of his to people whom he con-. 
ceives to be Ln any way intrusive, or who say or do what does not square with 
his rigid notions of etiquette, are often more amusing than dignified. Still 
they are strictly characteristic, and are only eccentric evidences of that spirit, 
which makes the Duke in his parliamentary career mark out a course for him- 
self, and, having o.ace persuaded himself that it is right, adhere to it with al- 
most obstinate perseverance. | 
In attributing to the Duke this simplicity of thought and language, it is not| 
intended to imply any narrowness or feebleness of intellect. A plainness and. 
simplicity there is, in dress, in manners, in style of thought, in expression, | 
which might warrant a superficial observer, knowing nothing (if that be possible ) 
of the life and services of the man, in such in assumption. He would be apt to, 
set the Duke down as a well-meaning, prejudiced, honest, dogmatical, and, 
very impracticable old man, whom you would treat with respect on account. 
of his years, but whom you would on no account allow to meddle in your af | 
fairs But all this is external only. The readers of the Duke’s despatches 
need not be toidthis. They exhibit proofs of a highly toned and admirably 
regulated mind. tigh honvur, inflexibility, sagacity, instinctive knowledge of, 
human nature even a: an early age, a capacity for the grandest designs and 
most enlarged views, combined with a readiness for the most minute of — 
ry affairs,—these are to be found in every page of those cxtraordiuary pro uc 
tions. | 
Similar qualities have developed themselves in the Duke’s political career. 
He clings to the great principles of the constitution with a tenacity which 
has the best effect on contemporary statesmen. His sagacity is the result of 
a most enlarged experience. With all his apparent simplicity and rigidity, 
no man more thoroughly keeps pace with his age than the Duke of Wellington | 
He unites great shrewdness of perception and readiness of observation with a 
disposition steadfastly to adhere to what is, rather than to yield to what has 
not been tried. If he rarely rejects a theory, he as rarely adopts one, because, 
it isnew. He isnot fond of theories, except those which the past and the ex-) 
perience of long practice have sanctioned. He individualises every thing as) 
much as he can. He prefers a small benefit that is specific and real to the! 
most magnificent promises. The chief characteristic of his mind is common 
sense ; but it is of a very uncommon sort. It becomes a kind of practical 
hilosophy. He requires so much per cent deposit for every share in the. 
joint stock of modern wisdom. Perhaps he sometimes pushes these peculiar-| 
ities too far. The prejudices of so powerful a man may sometimes become a 
~~eat national obstruction. But, on the other hand, it is well that there, 


There is a vigorous 


Self reliance and singieness of purpose induce vigour of thought and sim. 


You meet nothing like} 


should be some men with fixed ideas, to prevent the moral world flying off 


out of its appointed orbit. 

It is the moral influeace of the Duke of Wellington, and the position in the 
country which his great services have secured for him, that render him so in- 
jvential aspeaker inthe Hovseof Lords. It is felt that his speeches are not 
lmerely made for a party purpose, but that they embody the experience of a 
\life. Hus sincerity and the reliance you have on his sagacity compensate for 
\the absence of thuse graces of style and manner, and that choice of language, 
'which are expected from a public speaker. He usually sits in a state of ab- 
jstraction,—his arms folded, his head sunk on his breast, his legs stretched 
jout. He seems to be asleep ; but, in a very few moments, he shews that he 
has not been an inattentive observer of the debate. He suddenly starts up, 
ladvances (sometimes with faltering steps, from his advanced age) to the table, 
land, without preface or preliminary statement, dashes at once at the real ques- 
jtton in dispute The keenness with which he detects it, and the perseverance 
jof his pursuit, are remarkable proofs of the unimpaired vigour of his under- 
standing Even with all the physical feebleness which might be expected at 
/his years, he entirely fills the house while he speaks. His utterance is very 
indistinct ; yet by a strong effort of the willhe makes himself clearly heard 
and understood, even though to do so he may have to repeat whole portions 
ofsentences. Nota point of the discourse escapes him ; and the most vigo- 
rous debater often finds the weskness of his argument, however cleverly 
masked, suddenly detected and exposed. Some of the short, terse, pointed 
sentences, fall with a force on the house the more remarkable for the contrast 
of the matter with the manner. The speeches as a whole, though always ex- 


‘\tremely brief in comparison with those of more elaborate debaters, strike the 


jnearer with surprise for their sustained tone, the consistency of their argu- 
jmeut, and a kind of natural symmetry, the necessary consequence of their 
lbeing the sincere and spontaneous developement of a strong mind and a de- 
itermined purpose. 

| Uf the political career of the Duke of Wellington it is not desirable to speak 
where praise or censure would alike savour of presuinption He shares with 
most of the great mena of the day, and with Sir Kobert Peel in particular, the 
vlame which it is usual to attach to inconsistency. Posterity will decide on 
ithe degree of turpitude attributable to the statesmen of this age, for their man- 
wer of guiding the couniry peaceably through a revolution in opinion and leg- 
islation, to attain which would have cost other nations all the frightful penal- 
ities of civil strife. Whatever may be the ultimate decision, it will no doubt 
‘be borne in mind that the Duke of Wellington, fram the very commencement 
lof his active political career, stood above the temptations of ordinary ambition, 


jand is, therefure, exempt from the more ordinary and obvious grounds of re- 
iproach, 
A WORLD OF WONDERS. 
EDITED BY ALBANY POYNTZ. 

The object of the editor of this World of Wonders is to take a cursory re- 
view of various popular prejudices and refutethem. The subjects he handles 
are numerous enough, for his book contains upwards of fifty chapters ; and 
there isno lack of variety. Natural history and physical science are the ele- 
ments of many of his topics,—as longevity of animals, aerolates : others in- 
volve falsely reported facts of history,—-as Pope Joan, and the burning-glasses 
of Archimedes ; some embrace misconceptions or exaggeration of effects, 
natura! but obscure,—as lunar influence ; some again review the abortive efforts 
of “ vain hopes, vain atins, inordinate desires,”—as alchemy and astrology ; a 
|few discuss superstitions or impositions,—as ghosts, and fortune-tellicg ; whilst 
\2 good many are imiscellaneous,even mvolving mere essays,—as Content, and 
|Courtesy or the Art of Pleaving 

The best things in the volume are those which relate to exploded errors in 


As aspeaker and as a general, the : 
P 7 8 \|chemisty or natural history ; perhsps because experiment in these cases is 


' 


more conclusive, and a more phiiosopbical character of mind has been engaged 
in the detection. We give a few specimens of the better kind of read lng in 
the World of Wonders. 

INCOMBUSTIBL® MEN. 

} For another case, equally remarkable, we are indebted to Sementini, an em- 
| inent professor of chemistry at Naples. 

A Sicilian, nemed Lionetti, came to that city for the purpose of exhibiting 
feats of incombustibility ; and soon excited public astonishment by his power of 
|draying a red hot plate of iron over his hair without siogeing it, on which he 
afterwards stamped with his naked feet. He also drew rods of red bot iron 
through his mouth, swallowed boiling oil, dipped his fingers in molten lead, 
and dropped some on his tongue. He fearlessly exposed his face to the flames 
of burning oi! ; poured sulphurie or muriatic acid upon lighted embers, and in- 
_— - fumes ; ending by allowing a thick gold pin to be thrust deep into 

is flesh. 

The Neapolitans were as much enchanted by the feats of Lionetti as the 
Parisian with those of the incombustible Spaniard. But at Naples, Semen- 
tini, who was on the watch, perceived that, at the noment the fire-proof man 
applied the heated materials to his skin, there escaped a whitish vapour. In- 
stead of swallowing a glass of boiling oil, according to his announcement, he 
introduced only a quarter of a spoonful into his mouth, and afew drops of mol- 
ven lead upon his tongue, which was covered with a white fur, like the se- 
cretion perceptible in cases of fever. When he took the hot iron between his 
teeth, symptoms of suppressed pain were perceptible ; and the edges of his 
teeth were evidently charred by previous performances of a similar description. 
From these appearances, Sementini inferred that Lionetti made use of certain 
preparations which secured him against the influence of heat, by hardening the 
epidermis ; and that his skin having become callous from use, was itself able 
to resist, to a certain degree, the action of fire. These conclusions, which 
concur with those made by Dodart in the case of Richardson, were verified by 
personal observation and careful experiment. 

After many fruitless attempts to discover the chemical agents used by the 
Incombustibles, the persevering Sementini found, that by frequent frictions of 
sulphuric acid he was able to inure his flesh to the contact of red hot iron ; and 
we are bound to admire the patience and courage of those who, for the benefit 
of scientific discovery, attempts experiments of so powerful and perilous a na- 
ture. To have exposed a fallacy in matters of science is equal to thé discove- 
ry ofa fact; and the extirpation of a single error or false conclusion from the 
popular mind is an act deserving of gratitude 

Sementini found, that by bathing the parts thus deprived of their usual sen- 
sitiveness with a solution of alum, their tormer sensibility to heat was restored ; 
and one day, happening to smeer with soap the parts he had resoftened in this 
manner with »lum, he found, tohis great surprise, that they became hardened 
anew against the action of heat. The experimentatist instantly applied to his 
tongue a preparation of soap, and found that it enabled him to defy the contact 
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of iron heated to a white heat. To neutralize the faculty thus acquired, he 


had only to sprinkle his tongue with sugar; a new application of soap serving 
at any moment to render it fire proof 
LONGEVITY OF STAGs. 

Hesiod, an ancient Greek poet whose works have only partially reached us, 
was the first to institute a comparative inquiry into the age of the crow and the 
stag. Hesiod assigns eighty six years as the average span of human life; vet 
he asserts that the rook attains a hundred and sixty four years, and the crow 
thrice as many. Towards the stag he 1s still more liberal ; declaring that these 
animals have been known to attain their thirty-fifth century. Cousidering the 
age we assign to the world itself when Hesiod (1) ir:sued in it, no great exper 
ience as to the average existence of su scinjtorn:l on animal could have influ- 
enced his opinion. 

According to macy ancient writers besides Hesiod, the stag is the longest 
lived of animals ; and the Egyptians have adopted it as the emblem of longevity 
Pliny relates, that one hundred years after the death of Alexander, several stags 
were taken in the different forests of Macedonia, to whose necks that great 
monarch had with his own hand attached collars. 

Aristotle decided the age of the stag, not from the showing of poets and tra- 
ditions, but from the indications of experiment. Having dissected a consider- 
able number of these animals, he pronounced their ordinary age to be from thirty 
to thirty-six years. Buffon was of a similar opinion : which has been adopted 
by most succeeding naturalists It has been established as a law of compara- 
tive physiology, thas the life of a mammiferous animal is in proportion to its 
period of gestation and the duration of its growth. The sheep and goat, who 
bear their young tive months, and whose growths lasts two years, live+from 
eight toten. The horse, which is borne ten months, and whose growth re- 
quires from five to six years, lives from thirty to forty. We are of course speak 
ing of the horse in its natural state, uninjured by prematore and excessive labour. 

hen submitted to the hands of man, the noble animal is condemned to pre- 
mature old age. by the application of spur and thong before it attains svfficient 
strength for the unnatural speed it is compelled to attempt and the burdens it 
is forced to bear. Nor, even under these circumstances, is it allowed to attain 
the span of life assigned by nature : the hand of the knacker being put in re- 
questto end its days the moment its services cease to be profitable to its 
mnaster. 

The camel, which is borne ten months, and requires four years for its bodily 
development, usually attains the age of fifty. The elephant, requiring a year's 
estation, attains the climax of its growth at thirty, and lives to a hundred 
he gestation of a stag, therefore, being but of eight months, there is no rea- 
son to infer a deviation in iis favour from the laws governing the nature of all 

other animals of the same genus. 

“ The stag,” says Buffon, ‘whose growth requires six years, lives from 
thirty to forty. The prodigious age originally ascribed to this animal is a 

roundless invention of the poets, of which Aristotle demonstrated the absur- 
ity.” 

The following are good enough stories from the chapter on Ventriloquism— 

‘* Philippe, a favourite actor of the Theatre des Variétes, on his marriage 
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lagers shouted, and some children threw flowers into my lap, and we dashed 
up to the lodge gate. As we drove down the avenue the head of the barouche 
struck against a labarnum in full blossom. A shower of drops blinded me, and 
along tress of the yellow flower fell on my face. Inever piss that tree now 
witnout recollecting its ominous welcome. I thought the old servants would 
have shaken my hands off. It seemed to me a fine thing to be married, and so 
[ told my bridesmaids when they drew lots for my gloves ; and every body 
laughed atme. At last we set off, and I looked back again and again, and 
still my mother waved her handkerchief, and still the group crowded to the 
door ‘Then I wept in earnest ; 1 felt so forlorn, and Major Lauriston, sitting 
in the corner of the barouche, looked as formidable to me as when we were 
‘first introduced. Oh dear? I had forgotten that,whether ! liked it or not, 
must stay by his side. Then there was my new maid, | used to say it would 
be a fine thing to havea real lady's maid. How often I wished for old He» 
‘ter back again! I was dreadfully afraid of this Ellis! | thought she was 
always laughing at me in her sleeve. I used to try to slip upstairs quietly 
‘into my room, but she found out by witchcraft whenever | wanted to go out. 
| There I found her always folding my shawl, and pressing out the bows of my 
‘bonnet. I was quite afraid to put on my things becomingly, and then I used 
\to fancy, Major jar te would not be so kind to me, if | did not look as 
pretty and stylish as formerly. 1 told him of my terror at Ellis, but he smiled 
gravely, and said she wasquite right. Oh, how I did long sometimes to be 
alone! How I wished for my sisters, that! might be foolish and merry? 
‘How I yearned for my mother, that I might tell her all my troubles! My hus- 
lband was very kind to me, but he did not know what a litle fool [ was, and 
1 was anxious he should not discover it ; yet sometimes | would have given 
‘the world to tell him. His sisters were older than himself ; it was years since 
‘he had lived at home. How could he kuuw all the fears and whims, and fane 
‘cies and longings, of a gay, petted girl of eighteen? We made a tour of the 
‘Lakes. I, who had lived in the Baotian realins of Cheshire all my life, was 
in raptures atthe scenery. I rushed about like a wild thing. My delight 
lovercame my husband [| coaxed him to say he had never seen any thing so 
‘beautiful as Windermere. He answered me out of Childe Harold. I soon 
found my busband was not a man of ecstacies. 1! am sure he thought that he 
compromised his dignity if he condescended to admire or wonder. ‘Then, poor 
creature ' he had divers iroubles about the bad roads, and the springs of the 
carriage. The drag-chain always broke at the pinch of the hill, and Ellis had 
never packed up in time. I did feel proud of him, though, when I saw the 
igentiemanlike way in which he dealt with the postooys and the sharks at inns. 
But he grew weary of touring. We were to go and stay with a sister of his, 
who lived somewhere near London. I tried to find out something about her, 
but Major Lauristoa would give me no carte du pays. She had been married 
‘long, had grown-up sons and daughters. (Oh, how I dreaded my nieces!) I 
\was sure she was precise. perhaps stern. 
| The journey to Beccesley tired me wofully. was not used totravelling— 
‘my husband was. He would ask me if we should stop on the road, but I saw 
‘that he expected me to say “No.” | grew heartily sick of that yellow 
barouche. At last we arrived at Beccesley. It was abvut five o’clock—the 


with Mademoiselle Volnais, the actress, proceeded with her into Lorraine to ‘house smelt of dinner. There was Mrs Bannister i the hall, and two Misses 


visit an estate they had purchased; when the tenants having thought proper 
to favour them with a magnificent reception, in the course of the day, the 
bridegroom, deserting his place of honour, strolled out among the revellers, 
While he appeared to be only conversing in a grave manuer with the Mayor of 
the place, to the dismay of the simple villagers, strange voices were heard to 
issue from tuns of wine, reproaching them with their excesses ; aud from wheel- 
barrows, reproving them for their idleness. The whole village fancied itself 
bewitched ; while Philippe enjoyed, for the first time of his life, on lis own 
account, a talent he had so often exercised for the amusement of others. 

“ Comte, the best ventriloquist now extant, has performed a thousand similar 
exploits. When on his travels in Belgium, he caused the voice of Margaret of 
Austria to issue from her tomb in the Church of Bron, addressing a reprimand 
to the verger. At Rheims, he was nearly the cause of depopuiating the quar 
ter of St. Nicholas, by causing voices to issue from a variety of graves 1. the 
churchyard ; while at Nevers he revived the miracle of Balaam, by enabling 
an overladen ass to reproach its mas*er with his cruelty.” 


‘Bannisters peeping over the stairs. My sister-in-law was a cold, prin-looking, 
smal! woman, like my husband in face. I felt glad of that ; bot tor the like- 
ness I might have taken her for the housekeeper. The bare fear of such a 
contre-temps made me shiver. The drawing-room was smartly erranged. 
Alas! I caught a glimpse of a long table covered with knives and forks in 
the dining-room. 1} guessed my fate. Mr. Bannister confirmed it. They had 
invited a party to meet me at dinner. I could have cried. I felt so jaded, 
imy head ached. Every nerve twitched. Oh, for oue of my mother's early 
‘cups of tea! But J was hurried upstairs, ard told that dinner would be on 
‘table punctwally at six, and they waited for no one My sister-in-law hada 
dry, measured way of speaking. I had been used to warmth aud heartiness, 
|I fancied she looked disapprovingly at her brother's young bride, and my heart 
jsank within me. Ellis was turoig out all my smart things. The tears rush- 
jed to my eyes, for I thought of the last ume! had seen them. However, 
|Ellis looked so stiff and starch, | dared not have a good cry, as | longed ; and 
‘Lauriston put his head in at the door to bid me be quick, and be sure to be 


ready in time. I trembled every time I heard him stalk up and down his 


THE FIRST BRIDAL VISIT. | dressing-room. I expected him to come in for me every momert. Ells was 


FYTTE FIRST. 
“Sing heigh ! sing ho! for the land of flowers!” 
Those bells! How often | seem again to hear that merry marriage-peal 


—my wedding-bells ! As I dreamin my chair, and hear at intervals my hus- 


band’s snore from the opposite side of the fire-place, the curfew rumbling down 


\cross, and said if I did not sit still she could not do my hair. Oh, horror of 


‘horrors ! my dress would not ineet. That vexatious mantua-maker had sent 


jit so late that there had been no time to try it on, and | forgotit whilst flit- 
‘ting from place to place. In vain Ellistogged. | heard a great split. 

* IT can’t go down to dinner,” said I, in the bardiiood of despair, as my 
jtall husband came indrawing on a white glove. 


the chimney changes by some gentle modulation into the echo of a merry, Fora moment he looked angry. I guess le saw | was in no state to be 
chime. Ah, well: we will draw no contrasts ; I was a wee little creature ou fussed; so he told Ellis in a calin way to get out another dress, and to be less 
= poe another time. Ellis sulkily answered, it was no fault of hers if Mrs. 
of in epite of his peting and pressate ; but. people call we lovers. Hellmade me Sete mad with or fi hed the good effect, however, thot 
. jmade me quite mad w er. It had this good effect, however, that Lauris- 
said he had loved me better than ali the world. I certainly had never fallen in toa was ob. ineioen, and I felt so pincer that I made no objection to the 
love with any body, unless it was with the handsome doctor who had set up in,| white inuslin and pik ribands which Ellis fished up from the depths of the 
= and used I him | imperial, though it was the least handsome dress I rather wished my 
y father was not rich, an ad lots of sisters. never had many dresses first appearance i husband's family to be m uriston cla rs) 
before. [am grew an inch after writing all the orders to milliners and, bracelet himesll, to me 
mantua-makers. at they are tiresome people. Cousin Alick, who was ill at'|was dressed at last. 
our house at the time, used to stand patiently and let us hang the gowns and “ Some people,” he said, “‘ might wear any thing, and yet look better than 
scarfs upon him. Ah, poor cousin Alick! But that ¢rowsseau gave me many |every one else !”” 
heartaches. I heard the ssge people say that I was growing pale and thin) He stooped and kissed his little wife quite tenderly. I was blushing still at 
for love. | knew in my own heart that | was fretting because [ could not have) his praises when the servants threw open the drawing-room door for us. What 
4 Honiton lace dress to be married in, like Maria Forester. And one of my) a circle ! and all eyesturned on me! Then [ was formally introduced to 
bonnets was very unbecoming. Well then came settlements and signing, and jevery body ; beginning with Mr. Bannister, my two nieces, and three nephews, 
forgot his looks, though, when, on running upstairs, on my ob the fall of 
the sweetest Honiton lace dress and veil, and such a jewel-box, glittering with, ‘being married till Mr Bannister, when dinner was announced, led me in be- 
necklaces! flew down agato aud kissed Major Lauriston, before them all ‘fore all those other tall ladies. Often and often my sisters and I had counted 
at the door. Why did cry so in church! {am sure | dont know; for re ana 
not thinking of a word old Mr. Barton read out of the Prayer-book. Perhaps continually stared at me. So did the gentleman ; but I did not mind him so 
it was because [ saw my mother’s eyes were wet, and! caught atone of my |much, for, if I looked up, he turned away his eyes. It was very seldom I had 
cousin Alick’s voice in the responses, I never heard his voice sound like that)/dined at regular state parties. The whole evolutions of the taole impressed 
before. We signed ournamesin the vestry, and then every one fell a-kissing, |we with great awe if did not like drinking wine with people at first ; a sud- 
and in the harry I kissed cousin Alick, and he was so deadly cold. But Major \den stiflness seized just that joint in my neck which ought to have been sup- 
n lifted me into the carriage, and called me his little wife, The vil-|/ple, Latterly I grew bold, and almost felt inclined to make a grimace instead 
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of an unmeaning little bow. But there was a fate against my attaining a  sposoinamorato in public; that I must know he would rather talk to me, and 
well-bred composure. Just as they were arranging the second course, | felt ‘have me all to himself, than any one else. Could J say the same! I pouted 
something pulling at my head. [ turned and saw that a footman had caught, and spluttered a great deal about exclusiveness, and jealousy. and unbearable 
his button in my hair. I spoke tohim, and I put my hand to my head, and reserve. He read me a lecture on discretion and matronly behaviour. How 
still he tried to break away, quite innocent where the hitch lay. Then I scream-||funny we must have looked! I tearing out my long hair, and perched on the 
ed—for [could bear it no longer. Up jumped Lauriston from the bottom) ‘stool ; he leaning Don Quixote-like against the wall, the very image of that 
of the table. Every eye was on me. That awkward man had wrenched) ‘knight of the sorrowful countenance.” Alas! I was yet in the land of flow- 
down. all my hair, and it hung in masses over me. The handsome gentleman jers, aud he had stepped far into the barren wastes of life. Really, though, he 
said something about ‘ golden tresses,” to my niece, loud enough tor me to) 'spoke in such a kind, dignified way, and looked so sad, I longed to beg his par- 


hear, and Mr. Bannister called his daughter to twist up the hair again, saying, don. Instead of doing it submissively, I jumped on my feet, and putting my 


kindly, it was not every lady who would have felt the loss of her head-dress _ 
He went on to tell a funny story about himself, how once, in a high wind, he)| 
lost his hat and wig, Svntax-like, in the Strand, and was obliged to walk home | 
bald-headed. This made a diversion, and every one exclaimed, at the natural | 
appearance of his wig. ‘‘ Indeed no one could have guessed it was false hair,” 
&c. : and, meanwhile, my handsome vis-a-vis sent a servant toask me todrink 


mouth up to be kissed, said, half erying aud half laughing,— 

“If I had only some name to call you by, | think I could love you very 
much.” 

Thereupon he took me upon his knee, and petted me. 

**Can’t you call me Julius! Wy not my own Christian name?” 

‘** Christian! I should think of that swarthy Roman who put away his wife! 


a glass of champagne with him. There was no mistaking the look in his eye Julius! the very name stirs up war! No, no, not Julius !” 


as he drank it ; it said, as plainly as an eve could speak, * Here’s to our | 


So our first quarrel finished in a very lover-like way indeed. But, as I lay 


better acquaintance.” And we did improve it. paste. I thought seriously of the ocean of troubles on which I had embarked. 


Nobody knows what the young ones endure of dulness and insipidity during 


This was to be married! I must not speak, or look, or move, without referring 


the reign of matrons and dowagers after dinner. The charitable nod ; the ‘to my husband. 1, who had never reflected for auy two minutes consecutively 
scandalous keep themselves awake by racy anecdotes of friends and neigh-| in my life—I to be sage, staid, circumspect, give up my butterfly life? And 
bours ; young brides talk consequentially of servants and housewifery. Alack | he who set me these rules? What did I know of him! Ah! it fell upon me 


I did not know veal from mutton. I never could “play pretty ” in my life | 
But I set all the young ones agog about a famous bustle, the pattern of which 
I possessed. There never was such a sensation! Inthe middle of it, whilst 


like a crash, that I had heedlessly joined myself to one I knew nothing of. 
How could I know him? He used to shoot with my father, ride with me and 
my sisters, listen to our songs, read to us a little, dance with me, and give me 


dame and miss (oh, I must except my sister in-law, she only smiled indulgent jewels, and on this I married him. We had been engaged for three months, 
ly) were tiptoe around me, and I was fashioning my pocket-handkerchief into,/and here was I tied to him for life. But could I have known him better after 


the shape of the bustle, in came the gentlemen. 


he ladies looked as if||tem hears’ acquaintance? In those days was he not bent on pleasing me! but 


caught in the fact. How was it? I grew nervous, for I stood alone in the|jnow it was I who must please him I felt I knew no more of my own husband's 
midst of the room, flourishing the handkerchief. 1 was irresistibly prompted |peculiarities of temper and taste than I knew of Julws Cesar. I had just 
to reveal the mystery. Oh, company of masons! ye never looked more aghast,||\vlanced on the ouiside. | was liable to offend him every moment, through 
when ye discovered the listener in the clock-case, than did these worthy wo- |sheer ignorance and inexperience ; and | was so wilful, | knewit. 1 had been 
men, as the gentlemen roared and tittered at my discovery. [ took courage chidden for thoughtlessness from a child. Why didn’t Susan marry him? 
when I saw even my husband biting down asmile. But I wanted a chair, and Grave, good sister Susan, who always got me out of scrapes, and never was in 


demure female faces hedged me in on all sides. “To the rescue!’ There | 


one herself? I wept bitter tears over myself—the tomb of my youth. Youth, 


stood the knight of the handsome countenance motioningtome. I darted into, pleasure, and gaiety vanished! and I bethought me of the old song,— 


the empty chair, and was well-nigh buried in its depths) My knight was a 
modest man. It was by degrees only that he insinuated himself into conver- 


** What can a young woman do with an old man !”’ 
Yet he was only in the prime of life : a handsome man, kind, and good withal. 


sation with me. But we soon fell into a light, sportive vein. Iam sure he, 
, : . '\Oh! for my sake and his, we must love each other; we must bear and forbear. 
took me (as I was) fora rustic lately snared, and put various leading questions, i gtew philosophical as I became more and n:ore drowsy, and fell asleep dream- 


which I parried or laughed at as the humour took me. At last I fairly asked 
him,— 
** And pray who are you’? Do tell me your name !” 


ing of the Fortunate Isles of married life that still bloomed for the virtuous. 
By some spell of glamourie, dark eyes melted into blue, biack hair changed to 


clustering chestnu: curls. { thought he had thrown himself at my feet before 


He looked eo amused, that I blushed and hung my head for shame. How- them all, vowing himself my knight for life, and clasping my hand in his. My 


ever, he said he was “one Fred Vernon, of the -” Sol asked him a great, 
deal about Spain, for | had heard enough of these matters from my busband, 
which I told him, and he said something about Desdemona, and glancing at 
Major Lauriston said, in an under tone,— 


“She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her, that she did pity them.” 


Adding a most significant “*Eh!” I didn’t half understand him. But this 
strain of badinage continued, and he by some means found out my name | 
“ Rose!” Well, he certainly was skilful at quotations. I listened, amazed. 
at all the fine poetry he spouted ; and then he was so infinitely amused to find) 
Ihad never read Lalla Rookh, and promised to bring it for me the next day. 
He told me the prettiest stories about the Rose and the Bulbal, only I was 
ashamed to be obliged to ask him who this Bulbul was? There was a great 
deal of music, for the Miss Bannisters played duets ‘‘ con spirito,” so all our 
nonsense flowed lightly on, and nove the wiser for it but ourselves. 
I was quite sorry when the party broke up—this stiff party of strangers 
which I had so dreaded. Captain Vernon was full of plans for pic-nics, and. 
begged hard to be allowed to be my knight on all occasions ; and I told him he. 
must settle matters himself. I called him * Sir Lancelot the Floure of Chi- 
valrie,” and he said | was a second Queen Guenever. i 
Alas! my King Arthur was somewhat sterner and more vigilant than the | 
bold prince of old. I was quite frightened at his black. sullen visage, when 
only the family party remained. 1 suddenly felt I had been foolish again to, 
some purpose. What had I done to make him so angry? I looked round. 
My sister-in-law was such a grave, proper sort of person. The girls looked as 
cold as stones. The boys seemed my only allies, and I thought they meditated. 
future frolics with their skittish aunt. I was quite glad when Mr. Bannister | 
returned from handing the fat old lady to her carriage. He always looked | 
jolly and complacent. I thought they were all stiff and frigid to the lowest 
degree. I had not been used to such ways. I almost burst out crying ey 
Mrs, Bannister formally wished me good night And then I had to endure El-| 
lis’s cross questions, and her spleen about the accident to my hair. I certainly 
have contrived to displease every body to-night. No! I checked my pettish 
tears—not every body! for | remembered me of that deep blue eye, and the 
singularly exquisite mouth, that smiled so bewitchingly on me. | am afraid I) 
wished ‘ Heaven had made me such a man.” ‘Then in came my lord and 
master, in his blue dressing-gown, which [ told him made him look as if he’ 
had been playing at snap-dragon ; whereat in a very dry way, he said, “ For 
his part he had left off childish follies” That detestable Ellis looked as if, 
she expected a curtain lecture. So I, glad to have a safe subject for my irrita-_ 
tion, gave her a tart notice to quitthe room. Yet, when I found myself alone 
with my tall, grim husband, I wished her back again. I shook in my slippers 
as he began, in a cold, deliberate tone,— 

“Rosamond ! Now he never before had called me anything but Rose, or 
his “ little wife.” “ Rosamond, [did hope my wife would know sufficiently 
how to conduct herself as not to make me ashamed of her inthe eyes of my 
own family, especially on the first occasion of her introduction ” 

If he had been the least kind, the small remains of my animal strength and. 
my spirits (never valiant) would have given way, but his harsh words made, 
me think of Othello, and [ told him sharply, “ If he were disappointed, so was’ 
I; I did expect my husband would have shewn some consideration for his lit-| 
tle young wife, but as he did not, and as his sister and her family had evident. | 
ly taken a dislike to me, and left me quite in the lurch, I should certainly! 
shift for myself as [best could. I had been used to kindness, and I had no 
doubt | should still get it somewhere.” I trembled at my own hardihvod. | 

Conceive my astonishment when my husband, finding | was no meek Grisel-| 
da, suddenly tamed down from the lion to the lamb. He assured me that he 


husband stood with a sturmful brow opposite. I awoke. Tne drops stood on 
my brow, my teeth chattered. There lay my husband asleep, holding my hand 
n his. 
FYTTE SECOND 
dream‘d a dreary dream last night. 
God keep us a’ frae sorrow !” 

It was Sunday morning, and I had been warned last night to be in time for 

prayers at half past eight. At my home a visitor, on her first morning after a 


jlong journey, would certainly have been excused coming down at all; but 


Mrs. Bannister did not look as if she had ever had her breakfast in bed in her 
life: so I stumbled out of mine, though I felt as if [ hadnot been asleep at all. 
I blundered through the preliminaries of the toilette, and seated myself on the 
sofa to put on my shoe and stocking. My eyes were as heavy as lead. I 
seemed to hear Mrs. Bannister’s precise voice ; that busy, prim housewife, 


‘|with starched mob cap, and handkerchief pinned across her chest. What had 


I done now? Oh, what a laugh shouting in my ears! I sprang forward, my 
husband had come in and found me fast asleep, *‘ one stocking on, and one 
stocking off.’’ The bell had rung for breakfast, what wasto be done? He 
only laughed, and said I looked as snug as a kitten coiled up in the sunshine ; 


‘lbut he knelt down and gallantly assisted at the chaussure. I did not half like 


him for my maid, so I sent him off, and rang for Ellis! this was her way of 
paying off a grudge, as if she could not have come up to see why I did not 
ring my bell. 1! carne down looking as penitent as Jane Shore. Mrs. Bannis- 
ter said, somewhat roundly, she aoped ji did not mind co'd tea and tough toast; 
she pointed tu the teapot, bid me lock up the sugar when I had done, said her 
girls had gone to the school an hour ago, and trotted away to gather her hus- 
band his Sunday nosegay. Iwas ready for church. There | got so faint, that 
nothing but the dread of my sister-in law kept me up. That was a“ wisht” 
Sunday forme. They were al! so well and so brisk, and I so good for nothing; 
I could scarce choke down my tears. In fact I was dead tired My husband 
said it was only my way, “ Rose was always either up or down,” and | was 
ashamed to say how ill I felt. 

That evening Mrs. Bannister said a great deal about the duty of serenity 
and cheerfulness, and how essential these qualities were to the comfort of life 
especially the married state. My husband assented. I knew she was lectur- 
ing me. [| don’t like side hits. {I drew back sullenly into the dark corner of 
the sofa, and cried in silence. Mrs. Bannister prosed on about spirits and the 
variety of tempers she had met with. She talked very well, but I wished that 
night that the old man’s black pudding in the fairy tale would stick to her lips. 
** She knew some people,”’ she said, ‘* like the larch, who never would harmon- 
ise with the aspect of others; so vivid in their spring days as to overpower 
their neighbours, so conspicuous in their sadness as to attract all eyes to their 


‘lexcessive show of grief. Extremes were bad.” If I had listened to the rest 


of that exordium, I should have had St. Vitus’dance. I hastily wished good 
night, was in bed, and pretended to be asleep before Major Lauriston came up 
stairs. I dreaded another preachment. Was he, forsooth, to sit by and hear 


‘ime shot at like that? I wouldn't endure it, and that be should know. I 


wouldn’t stay in a family who despised me; I would go bome; there | was 
never treated with contempt. Cousin Alick, Susan, my own mother, take 
back your little Rosy! J cried half the night, my husband snored. [ had 
shed more tears since I married, than all those that stained my spell ing book 
and dirtied my work in the days of stocks and back boards, 

Soap bubbles! to be sure I could blow soap bubbles; but where could we 
get the soap? 

“ Ah,” said my nephew Dick, *there’s the rab! Mother has the key of 
the store room !”’ 

** Won’t she give us a bit '” 

“Not ashaving! Don't you know my mother better than that? She 


had no intention of neglecting me, that it was not the thing at all to play the} 
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wouldn't give old Molly Tucker acut to wasa ver old flannels with; bat soap 


‘rience point out, as best calculated for promoting health, happiness and lunge- 


bubbles ! little aunt, you’re no housewife 


But [ was bent on blowing soap bubbles with the boys, so I sent Ellis to 
the village shop to buy pipes and soap. Ellis turned down her lips and regar- 
ded me with gentle contempt; nevertheless, we made beautiful soapy wa'er. 
locked ourselves into the old school room, and blew bubbles all the morning. 
Mine were the best. They were the largest ; they floated like fairy balloons 
in the air. The gentlemen were shooting; my good niece instructing 
their classes ; sister-in law, of course, was acting Phillis. Our window was 
close to the portico Heigh ho! somebody was riding up the drive. We 
kept very still. The gentleman rode leisurely up to the door. He little knew 
how many eyes were upon him. He rode a superb grey horse. 

« Why, it’s Captain Vernon !” said Dick. 

So it was. I blew sucha fine bubble. {t lighted just upon his horse's ear 

He (the captain) started and stared I clapped my hands, and then jum- 
ping off his horse, he slipped his arm through the bridie,and came under the 
window. Robert offered to lead the horse to the stable, if he would come in 
and blow bubbles. Nothing loath, he put his hand on the sill and vaulted inte 
the room. I thought he looked more graceful and handsome than ever. He 
seemed to like blowing soap bubbles as well as the boys, but he used up al! 
my soap, and kept tak.ng my pipe instead of his own. We were a merry 
quartette ; but after a while the new comer tired, and proposed a stroll in the 
garden [ was always ready for change, so we agreed to squirt the soapy wa- 
ter over the geraniums in the green heuse. Robert gave us the slip. He 


wanted to inspect that gallant grey. Dick went to hunt for the squirt. Cap- 
tain Vernon asked me if we were going to the ball at Southwood? Oh, yes ! 


Sir Edward was Major Lauristou’s old brother-officer. We were going to 
spend the week at Southwood —* how charming! ’’—so was he; and thea he 
engaged me, I| don’t know how many deep, for the ball. | broke off a beaut-) 
ful rosebud by accident ; he caught it, and said, with a look that | could not 
meet, that there was no flower like the rose Suddenly I remembered my 
husband's admonitions after my last persiflage ; I grew confused—I am such a 
simpigton, to this day I cannot help blasbing at tue merest trifle. I said* J 
must go.” He begged me to stay a few minutes—only a few minutes. There 
was nobody at home ; why should | hurry away? How did he know that! | 
asked. ‘ Why,” said he, * you don't suppose | did not find out so much be 

fore | came!” However I would not be coaxed nor laughed into staying 

though he did quiz me about Perruchio and Othello. | ran off, and bade him 
follow at his peril. I was ma complete flatter ali day | expected every 
moment that the boys would say something about Captain Vernon. I had an 
uneasy fear about the mention of this morning’s freak. At dinner, whenever 
conversation paused, I grew red and pale, and thought, ** Now I’m in for it ; 
here itcomes.”’ I watched Mrs. Bannister piling up each separate crumb of 
cheese on her square piece of bread in a nervous agony. Down fell a morse! 

of cheese, ard my eyes were riveted on her till the little pyramid was leisurely 
conveyed into her mouth. Then | thought she never would have done scra 

ping the plum stones. They were to be cracked, sie said. { thankfuily lis- 


tened to 4 famous receipt fur noyeau, and then Mr Bannister said kindly. | 


“ Ab, she'll do at last, so skittish as she looks! There's one wrinkle for you ; 
you may get many more from my wife.”’ [ know she and the rest of them were 
wrinkling my brow before its time. At last sne made the sign to depart, and 
I bounded so joyfully out of the room that Mr. Bannister said he had almost 
a mind to go io Southwood afer all, if it were only to see me dance. Mr. 
Bannister at a ball! J was divided between this ludicrous notion and the fear 
of a natural concatenation between Southwood and Captain Vernon. ‘To my 
infinite relief, I found the Bannisters were not going to Southwood. The 


| TV. What seems designed to be hereafter the universal diet of mankind?” 
On the first Df these questions, Mr. Smith is by no means satisfactory. If 
fruits and herbs were the exclusive diet of man in his primeval state, we know 
not how long they continued so. We are by no means sure that the flesh of 
animals was forbidden before the Deluge; still less that the protracted life of 
the Antediluvians was owing to their abstinence from it. On the contrary, if 
flocks and herds were not intended for part of human food, why so carefully 
jpreserved at the earliest period '—for Abel was a shepherd. ‘The ox might be 
‘bred for the plough; but would the cow be reared merely for her milk, or the 
‘sheep merely for its wool! Where animals were offered in sacrifice, we may 
confidently infer that they were also eaten. Again: as Mr. Smith is 0 fond 
of appealing to the Bible, why were animals taken into the Ark at all, if they 
‘were not to be used as food in the future ages of the world? 

The second question regards the natural tood of man, and is of far more im- 
iportance. The subject is generally considered to lie within the domain of 
‘anatomy, and as such it is treated by our author. Read his results :— 
| “In the absence of claws, and other offensive weapons; in the form of the 
incisor, cuspid and molar teeth; in the articulation of the lower jaw; in the 
form of the zygomatic arch ; in the size of the temporal and masseter muscles, 
and salivary glands; in the length of the alimentary canal; in the size and 
‘internal structure of the colon and cwcum; in the size of the liver, and in the 
number of perspiratory glands: in all these respects, man closely resembies 
ithe berbivorous class of animals.” 

With equal zeal! it is attempted to be shown that the difference between the 
‘homan organs and those of carnivorous animals. is fully as great as the simi- 
liarity between the former and those of the herbivorous. It may be perfectly 
true that man was not destined to be carnivorous in the proper acceptation of 
the word ; for then he would have no more relish for any other food than the 
‘lion or the tiger. No more, it may be said, was he destined to be herbivorous, 
since his organs do not entirely resemble those of the cow or the horse. But 
‘as be evidently partakes of the nature of both species, so far as teeth, salivary 
glands, alimentary canal, stomach, liver, &c., are concerned, may we not inter 
that be was designed to be both carnivorous and herbivorous? in other words, 
lthat he is omnivorous?’ Even Mr. Smith allows that the “ gastric juice varies 
‘in its character according to the food habitually taken. If flesh be eaten, the 
gastric juice secreted is specially adapted to its solution: if vegetables be taken, 
ithe juice changes its qualities accordingly.” Very well: man is, therefore, 
‘omnivorous. ‘To this conclusion, however, our author demurs: “ It seems to 
me a physical impossibility (if juice of an intermediate quality be formed in 
‘consequence of a mixture of both kinds of food) that it (the juice) should pro- 
duce so complete an effect upon eiher, as that kind which is specially designed 
for each.’ But supposnions of this kind will not decide the question, which, 
after all, must depend on reason and universal experience. We, therefore, 
‘come to the third question, What does experience (aided by science) prove to 
ve the best food of man? 

If our author had established his second proposition, that herbs are the na- 
‘tural food of mau, we might readily concur in the inference that it must, there- 
‘fore, be the best. But he is willing to place it on the independent ground of 
its own merits. It is allowed by everybody that the human frame is never at 
rest; that there is a perpetuai struggle between life and mere organization ; 
‘that not merely every day, but every instant, it is undergoing a change, losing, 
linseosibly indeed, but not the less surely, innumerable particles of its sub- 
jstance. Every aciion of the body, every motion of even the least member, 
every sensation external or internal, nay, every thought, more or less trans- 


evening passed away without mention of soap bubbles and Captain Vernon. forms the structure of the solids, aud changes the chemical nature of the se- 
The boys had their fears as well as myself. In this Benthamite ménage such creted fluids. By the action of certain organs, the worn-out particles of the 
a prodigal waste of soap would have been as severely censured as a flirtation , vody are separated from the system, to which they no more belong, and cast 
Joy, joy! my nephews were to go back to schvol the next day. They would away as refuse. Thus the skin, lungs, liver, kidneys, adipose tissue, and in- 
be off early. 1 was safe. Dreams sometimes go by contraries. ‘testinal canal, are occupied, without a moment's intermission, in the great work 
Conclusion next week. ‘lof secretion. Every moment, therefore, there is a waste of the frame; and 

oo ‘this inevitable process would immediately lead to the emaciation of the whole, 


FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER FOOD OF and the cessation of the vital functions, were not the loss supplied from exter- 


MAN: nal sources through the mediom of other functions. In other words, food sup- 

Bei ites ts = ae 4 Physiol Ch _ | plies the new matter to replace the old. The question then is, what kinds of 

an im ane food are the best adapted for replenishing the waste, and restoring the health- 
a e Original, Naturai, and best et of Man is derived from the Vege-! 


nian 7 ful vigour of the organic functions! We say healthful; for it is an important 
table Kingdom. By John Smith. Churelaill. fact, that food may be too nutritious —too concentrated for the bodily organs to 


The mere title of this book may provoke:a smile from the majority of our convert into the requisite substances, with the case, expedition, and efficacy 
readers, but few persons will read from end ‘to end as we have done, without necessary to health :— 
receiving impressions that must tend to frequent refiection. It may vot convert “ The opinion is pretty generally entertained, that the amount of nutriment 
asingle individual to the author's own practice of an entire abstinence from in animal food is much greater than 1s contained in any vegetable production ; 
animal food ; but it will leave on the mind statemexts which, in spite of him |jbut this is undoubtedly a mistake. Flesh, from its stimulating qualities, im- 
self, will often obtrude themselves on his notice. Perhaps, too, they may, at parts a feeling of strength, and is considered to be more nutritious than any 
length, so far modify his diet as to vary the actual proportion between the ani- jother kind of food. * It, however, not ouly exhausts the stomach more in the 
mal and the vegetable elements. Theoretically we all acknowledge that our process of gastric digestion, but works the whole organic machinery of life 
consumption of the former is vo large for perfect health and unclouded intellect ; with more rapidity and intensity ; and, therefore, causes a proportionably 
but it is only when dyspepsia, or disease of some kind assails us, that we recur |greater waste of the substance of the organs in a given time ; and, consequently, 
to simpler aliments. Our reason may indeed tell us, that what cures may pre increases the demand of the system for tresh sopplies of aliment.’”’ 
Vent disease ; but in this, as in numberless other instances, reason is of little} Chemical analysis may be usefully adduced in behalf of the comparative nu- 
weight against the tyranny of custom. Still it is something to direct the mind ‘triment of various kinds of food. “ Beef, mutton, and other kinds of flesh,” 
into the right channel. We have only to become familiarized with certain we are told, ‘ contain only 28 per cent. of nutritious matter ;” while wheat is 
statements, and to observe their undispued effect on others, in order to try said to contain 95, barley 92, rice 88, cats 74, peas 57, and potatoes from 20 
cautious experiments on ourselves; and if we gain a decided benefit by the to 2%. Flesh meat, therefore, is not intrinsica!ly more nutritious than potatoes. 
change, we may feel encouraged to introduce, by slow degrees, (for sudden (ut it is so great a stimulant, that by raising the spirits, and hurrying the pro- 
changes even from bad to good are to be deprecated,; such a proportion of the |cess of transformation, it is thought to be the more invigorating. ‘This artificial 
two aliments into our common fare, as experience may pronounce the best for and unnatural excitement is like that which is produced by spirituous liquors, 
us. As toa total abstinence from what has hitherto been the main support of jor any other liquors in which there is a large proportion of alcohol. Though 
a people, nobody but a zealot like Mr. Smith would either expect or recom- while the stimulation continues, a person is able to work harder, this excitement 
mend it But if men could be induced to venture on certain days of abstinence of the nervous energy and quickening of the circulation, is invariably followed 
—first, one day,then two days, and next three days, a week—the result, we by acorresponding depression. And when stimulants become habitual, they 
ate confident, (non inexperte loguimur) would be, in the highest degree, bene- really become necessaries. ‘The exhoustion by which they are inevitably fol- 
ficial tothem The subject is certainly worthy of attention. Mr. Smith ad- lowed, very often incapacitates for the duties of life, until recourse is had to 
vocates his views by reason no less than authority ; and we are, therefore, di.- the same artificial means of re-aoimation. In such cases, the habit can be 
posed to give him a fair hearing. changed by slow degrees only, and by a greater exercise of self-denial than 
In attempting to establish his theory, he discusses the following questions :— falls to the lot of most people. By the progressive reduction of the quantity 
“I. What was the original food of man? of stimulating food, and a corresponding increase iv the quantity of the farina- 
“II. Is he so wonderfully constructed, that climate and locality alone deter- ceous,the bodily machine acquires not only increased vigour, and the spirits 
mine on what substances he shall feed! Ox does his organization, like that of, more equanimity, but the organization becomes more durable as well as more 
other animals, manifest a special adaptation to one specific kind of food, but healthy. But, on the other hand, the diet of man may have too little of the 
with an extensive range of adaptability to the greatest variety of animal and jstimulating. Where the nutritive properties only prevail, the bodily functions 
orvee 'are sluggishly performed, and a kind of stupor creeps over the frame. To this 
“TE, at is the best food of man; or, what diet do science and expe-) part of the subject our author, as we think, pays too little attention. While 
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condemning, and justly condemning, the preponderance of the stimulating 1p, 
our daily fare, he runs into the opposite extreme, and would reduce life to a. 
state of sluggish indifference. 

The comparative nutriment contained in the various articles of food used in, 
the country, furms so important a subject, that we are .nduced to give a tabular, 
view of the proportion in every 1000 parts :— 


Tamarinds...............-... 840 | Cucumber........... 


Another element of health, and consequently of strength, is the facility of 


if tuey take any, is still lighter, though they more frequently take no supper, 
epd eat nothing from dinver to breakfast. It is, indeed, astonishing to an 
American, to see on how small a quantity of food these people subsist. It is 
my serious option, that one hearty man in New England ordinarily consumes 
as much food in a day, as a family ef six Greeks. Yet there are no people in 
the world more athletic, active, supple, graceful and cheerful.’’ 

Precisely the same account has been given of the Smyrna porters, the boat- 
men and porters of Constantinople. The inhabitants of the Himalaya moupn- 
tains live only on rice; yet Mr. Buckingham assures us that in strength they 
much surpass the English sailor. It may be replied, that mountaineers are al- 
ways stronger, from their purer air and greater exercise ; but this does not ap- 
ply to the Russian peasantry, who live in a very flat country. Still we may be 
told the climate hardens them ; but there is no such advantage to the powerful 
labourers of Constantinople and Smyrna, Nor have the Japanese the advan- 


‘tage of a vigorous climate; yet they are as strong as the most beef-eating 


people in the world. The Beloochees are undeniably a strong body of men, as 
Sir Charles Napier found to his cost; yet their chief food 1s rice, vegetables 
and coarse bread. The three higher castes of the Hindoos, to whom animal 
food in any shape is forbidden, are much stronger, more handsome and cheerful 
than the lower castes, to whom nothing is prohibited. J.ander informs us that 
_ the central Africans, who have little relish for the flesh of animals, and whose 
diet would be called watery,—** consisting chiefly of preparations of the yam, 
_and of Indian corn,” are yet wonderful for vigour—** a stronger or more athle- 
| tic race of people is nowhere to be met with.” 
| It must be admitted that a vegetable and farinaceous diet answers all the 
| purposes of health, strength and life in many parts of the world. Still it is 
impossible not to perceive that early industry, constant exposure to the heat 
| and cold, temperance and exercise, have also something to do with the well- 
| being of such people,—perhaps even more than the diet. Nor must we over- 


digestion. From Dr. Beaumont’s Tables it appears that the following articles look the fact, that natives which delight im animal food,—the New Zealanders, 


were converted into chyle, viz. digested, in the times indicated :— 


| for instance,—are amongst the strongest in the world. After all, however, Mr. 


H. M | Smith's position is unshaken—that when people are reared to it, a diet without 


1 0) animal food makes people as strong as a diet with it. It may also have many 
Apples, sweet and 1 30, other advantages; it certainly has some. There can be no doubt that it is 
Sago, boiled. .........-. 1 45) more favourable to health ; that it is a restorative when we are afflicted ; that 
Tapioca, barley, stale bread, Cabbage, with Vinegar, raw, boiled Milk | it conduces to cheerfulness, equanimity of mind, and that control over the feel- 

and Bread and Milk, cold....... 0 ings so necessary to a rational being. But our author goes much further. 
Potatoes, roasted, and Parsnips, boiled... ........---.---.+--.---- 30) “Vegetable diet,” he assures us, “is conducive to the acuteness and perfec- 


2 

2 

Bread Corn, baked ; and Carrots, boiled ......-...-..--..---.---- 3 

Potatoes and Turnips, boiled ; Butter and Cheeso..............---. 3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 


Oysters, undressed ; and Egys, raw. 


Eggs, soft boiled ; Beef and Mutton, roasted or boiled.-... eccccccces 0 
Boiled Pork, stewed Oysters, Eggs, hard-boiled or fried........---- 
Wild Fowls; Pork, salted and boiled; Suet...............-..---- 4 30 
Veal, roasted ; Pork, and salted Beef.............--..----------- 5 30 


Both the preceding tables are instructive, and deserving of attention. 

We have already observed that food may be too nutritive for health. Innu- 
merable instances might be adduced in support of this fact. ‘Take one or two 
in regard to inferior animals :-— 


**The dog fed by Majendie on white bread and water, died in the course of 
seven weeks ; but another fed by him on brown soldiers’ bread (pain de muni- 
tion), did not suffer. When dogs were fed on sugar and water, they died in a 
month ; but if a considerable portion of saw-dust be mixed with the sugar, 
their health will not be affected by it, although they are naturally carnivorous 
animals. It was also shown, that an ass fed on rice died in fifteen days; but 
if a large quantity of chopped straw had been mixed with the rice, he would 
have continued to live and be well. * Horses fed exclusively on meal or grain 
will die in a short time ; but mix their meal or grain with a suitable proportion 
of cut straw or wood shavings, and they will thrive and become fat. And it is 
an interesting fact, that if horses be fed on grain alone, with the exception of 
water, for a number of days, they will instinctively gnaw the boards, ur what 
ever woody substance is within their reach.’ ” 

But the truth is equally established in respect to mankind. There are in- 
stances on record where tine biscuit has been found injurious to the health of a 
ship's crew ; while good health has been the lot of those who lived on the very 


coarsest bread. It has been justly observed, by Knight, that ‘bread made of) 


(fine) wheat, when taken in large quantities, bas, probably, more than any other 
article of food in use in this country, the effect of overioading the alimentary 
canal; and the general practice of French physicians points out the prevalence 
of diseases thence arising among their patients ’’ And Dr. Beaumont observes. 


that a diet too nutritive is probably as fatal to the prolongation of health and) 


life as that which contains an insufficient quantity of nourishment. Dr. Prout, 
too, contends that “bread made with undressed flour, or even with an extra 
quantity of bran,” is the best for us. 

In attempting to prove that vegetables, and fruits, and farinacea, afford all 
the vigour and ail the health required by mankind, Mr. Smith takes a wide 
range. We cannot follow him into an enumeration of people who anciently 
subsisted on such diet alone ;—when he descends to modern times, his state- 
ments are more tangible. The Russian grenadiers are, unquestionably, a power- 
ful body of men; yet their usual food is black bread, oil, vegetables and salt 
The Russian peasants are scarcely less remarkable for strength, even to an ad- 
vanced age They are said, indeed to do, in the same time, twice as much 


tion of the organs of special sense,”’—* to real sensual pleasure and enjoy- 
0) ment,”—* to mental exertion and intellectual enjoyment,”—* to the govern- 


ment of the passions and propensities, and the developement of man’s moral 
powers *’ According to his system, there is little need of ethics or divinity to 
reform mankind; one simple precept—*t Abstain from animal food and alco- 


35) hol !""—comprises the sense and substance of morals and religion,—the whole 
3) 
30 of course. Down with churches and chapels, colleges and schools, lecture 


of our duty; practice this precept, and everything good will follow as a matter 


‘rooms and printing rooms,—eat bread and pastries, drink water, and, by way of 


30) luxury, a little fruit now and then, and you will have no temptation to do 
0} wrong. There is more truth, probably, in all this than people generally sus. 


pect; such diet would be better than a thousand moral precepts. But, after 
all, we have known some few “ tee-totallers,” and even Pythagoreans, who 
| have not always been found mild, placid, amiable, virtuous, though Mr. Smith 
| assures us such are the inevitable consequences of the system. Some, indeed, 
| we have found the most crabbed, ill-natured, selfish, unsocial, and every way 
disegreeable fellows to be met in seciety. 

| The gist of the matter lies in a small compass. While on the one hand we 
consume more than double—perhaps more than trevle— the quantity of flesh 
‘meat that we ought, on the other cur habits in this respect are so inveterate, 
that no one can or will make an entire change in them, and that few will at- 
tempt even the smallest alteration. If, as before observed, we could be per- 
|\suaded to confine ourselves to animal food two or three days a week, and then 
||to one meal only, there wouid soon be less need of the physician, and life would 
|\be protracted beyond its present averege duration. Nor can there be any 
| doubt that the intellect is rendered clearer by a diet in which animal food is 
sparingly admitted. ‘This, we believe, has been experienced by most literary 
men, and, indeed, by students of every kind. But total abstinence from it is 
‘a very different thing. However it might agree with individual constitutions, 
‘it could not, perhaps, be adopted without extreme risk by the majority amongst 
jus,—not even by degrees. 

In conclusion, we can recommend the volume before us, as equally curious 
‘and useful. One of its claims to our attention is, that it is not written (at least 
|we infer not) by one of the medical profession. Professional men have alwaye 
| their favourite theories, generally their prejudices ; nor do they write in a style 
'|half so intelligible to the public as those who are not. 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
| THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. 


i BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY, 


Cuarter VI. 

| I had a respect and a regard for the French before even I went among them. 
||Those feelings were deepened, by personal acquaintance, into admiration and 
‘love. The giory, therefore, of this gallant nation is extremely dear to me; 
‘jand for that reason my present reminiscences are a task of sincere delight. 

|| And now the struggle of the 16th of June was over. Kabyle and French- 
'\man, Goum and Squadron had met fiercely, and had obstinately fought. But 
‘jat length the array was broken. ‘The rigidity of the fight had shaken down 
\into the confusion of the rout; the rout itself had collapsed into a flight ; and 
\the flight was fast dying into an echo. 


work as an Englishman ; yet they are strangers to avimal food. In like man-|| Over those sultry plains, through the wild broad avenues which were per- 


ner, the inhabitants of the Carpathian mountains are represented by travellers haps the immemorial work of nature herself, or which, more probably, had been 
as being the most powerful in the world; yet they live on oatmeal bread and, worn by the tread, so long continued, of the commercial caravans and armed 
atoes. So also, the bread, butter, cheese and milk of the Swiss render, |piigrimages from Mogador even to Mecca, through those avenues, intersecting 
them vigorous, strong and cheerful. The Greek boatmen are inferior to no the beautiful immensity of myrtle copse, was now poured the tide of hot pur- 
people in the same qualities. Thus Judge Woodruff, who went to Greece on suit. Moor and European, with the pageantry of many and various pictur- 
a mission, observes :— "esque costumes, startled the wild recess, as, with whoop and halloo, with shot 
“ Their food always consists of a small quantity of b'ack bread, made of un- of gun and clang of sabre, they urged along, at the utmost of their graceful 

bolted rye or wheat meal (generally rye); and a bunch of grapes or raisins, or and birdlike speed, the thorough-bred Barbary horses that bore them. 
some figs. They are, nevertheless, astonishingly athletic and powerful ; and | Nothing can be conceived more picturesque than the flight of Arabs. The 
the most nimble, active, graceful, cheerful and even merry people in the world.| flight of wiid geese is hardly more swift: that of pigeons not more irregular. 
At all hours they are singing ; blithsome, jovial and full of hilarity. The la- |Wh a deep, hoarse, guttural cry, vehement and hurried, and addressed ina 
bourers in the ship-yards live in the same simple and abstemious mauaner ; and sidelong way to one another, as they sweep in full gallop over the sandy fell, 
\they wheel in their saddles, consigning the bridles to the arched neck of their 


are equally vigorous, active and cheerful. They breakfast and dine on a small | | 
quantity of their coarse bread, and their figs, grapes or raisins. ‘Their supper, |barbs ; and then, leaning their cheek upon the blue and fanciful arabesqueg 
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that adorn their rifles, they take deliberate aim, and bring down some pursuing ness the steppes of Tartary ; witness the deserts of Arabia, the plains of north 
Frank. Under the broad-leaved shade of the fig-tree, which may chance to Africa, and the pampas of the Plata—countries subject to climates the most 
extend in that spot a desert-like hospitality to the traveller, the fallen horse- diversified, but in all of which the horses are remarkable for their spirit, their 
man, inhabitant perhaps of Paris, crawls out of the blaze to die, * e¢ du/ces bardihood, and their swiftness. These several characteristics, so suited to the 
moriens reminiscitur Argos ;" or it may chance to be beneath the prettier but requirements of each land, are a happy dispensation of nature, which ever 
less effective shelter which is yielded by the light filagree foliage of the a!- tends to remedy wants by goading a thousand energies (implanted in all ani- 
mond grove. In the absence of these two, there 1s at least the low underwood ma!s), to struggle against and to overmaster the difficulties around. Thusthe 
of myrtle and olive, decking with so grave and sad a grace every gentle undu- qualities of these various and very different breeds of horses are not entirely 
lation of the soil; there, at least, he finds laid ont for him, a perfumed and the result of race, strictly so called; bat the race itself, on the contrary, is to 
beautiful, but a wild, desolate, and forsaken death-bed. a great degree modified in its characteristics by the circumstances which we 

This wheel of the body in the saddle, the aim so deliberately taken, and the have detailed ; and all the properties of these animals may be said to come, in 
shot sent home with so deadly a precision—such evolutions, we say, performed large measure, from the respective habits of the horses themselves, and from 
in the midst of acareer, and in the very heat and fray of the gallop—nay, the several exercises to which they may have been inured—exercises not pe- 
sometimes while the steed is actually jumping over some great obstroction (a culiar to one or two generations, but hereditary in many—not impressed upon 
chasm perhaps, or a ledge of rock)—are rendered more practicable by the na-| them by the influence of a few score years, but tattooed, as it were, and in- 
ture of the Arabian harness; and were the Arabs even less skilful ricers than grained into them by the inveterate action of several centuries. 
they are known to be, they could hardly be dislodged from so houselike a sad- | In this manner every region has a natural tendency to assimilate to itself 
dle—a saddle, indeed, in which they have been known, like their Numidian |whatever enters it, whether the new comer be animate or inanimate, vegetable 
predecessors, not unfrequently to sleep, and most constantly to dine. The or animal, human or irrational—an orange-tree or a breed of horses, a breed 
stirrup-irons, too, are worthy of the rest of the harness; and their extreme of horsesor a race of men. Climates and countries, like the human frame, act 
breadth impart the same security and ease to the foot, as it feels when treading |by a species of digestive process on whatever foreign substance they receive. 
on the solid ground. Independently of these practical advantages, derived) |The action may be slow, the struggle long, and the victory late ; but the action 
from the shape of the caparisons, there is in them much pomp and magnificence,' perseveres, the struggle is wrestled out, and the victory is gained. 
calculated to dazzle the fanciful “children of the sun.’ Their bridle-reins,| Now. in North Africa, there are many instances adducible from even the 
instead of the neat, tidy, and utilitarian strips of strong plain leather which human sojourners in that consuming clime—instances strongly corroborative 
we homely men of the north employ, are broad and gorgeous bands of painted! of our theory, and which prove that, while breed is certainly a very important 
hide, fringed with silver; and, in the case of a chieftain, decorated with the) ingredient in the temporary character of any rece of animals, yet breed itself 
most delicate embossments aud arabesques These reins match the broad ‘is much modified by, aud perhaps originally is derived from, external causes. 
stirrups, and the double pique saddle; and are not devoid of a certain irregular) Take the instance of the Jews, who abound in Algeria. Who more careful to 
and whimsical beauty. And, indeed, everything one sces among those wild) preserve their race unmixed and pure than the Jews! And yet who more va- 
cavaliers carries the mind back to the legendary scenes of the Aralian Nights ; rious, we ask, in various countries? Certainly, in all that constitutes breed, 
for adventures like those narrated in that marvellous work, such drapery, and under the current acceptation of that word, the Jews of Algeria are a much 
none other, were befitting. The Arabs carry fairy-land with them wherever finer, better, and hardier race than their brethren of London. Yet the blood 
they go; and, wild as they may be, there is yet an infiuite grace in all their is the same; it is the habits and the traiming, the diet and the climate which 
quaint accoutrements. therefore produce a difference so remarkable. 

We are inclined to think that it is, in good truth, for this, rather than for We find that the flight of the Arabs has fixed our attention upon their match- 
other reasons—frum motives, in fact, of taste, rather than from any of utility less horses; and these latter, with an accusiomed agility, have borne up away 
—from feelings consonant to the Moorish temperament, and not on account of into remote and devious digressions. ‘There is another peculiarity in these 
any advantages proved by experiment, that these curious caparisons are pre- wild flights. The Bedouins gallop not all in the same direction; but, splitting 
served. Not, however, that motives of utility are wanting to induce that pre- into many parties, they seek different points of the compass, and rush alon 
servation ; for we see that the French have ad»p'ed the Arabian costume and with the wings of the morning, as if they would plunge into the horizon itself, 
equipments for their regiment of Spatiis—a measure which certainly was dic) When hard pressed, these separate bands break anew into others still smaller, 
tated as much and more by a regard for what the climate and the country re- and dart into twenty fresh sub-divisions towards as many fresh directions. 
quired, than by a love of display, or a passion for puerile magnificence. But It is easy for even the unprofessional reader to understand the more obvious 
we think that the Arabs, while fully conscious of the advantages of their dress motives of such tactics, and to appreciate the simpler and less recondite effects 
and harness, are more conscious stil! of the poetical and imaginative appear- jof their skill. It is easy, we say, to perceive how baffled must be the cavalry 
ance which that dress and harness impart. The Moors were ever a fanciful of a regular army by such manceuvres—how foiled in the intended deadliness 
and ostentatious race. It cannot be that merely in order to be able to retain of their swoop—how puazled te know in what direction to ride, whom to chase, 
their saddles, the best riders 1u the world would resort to such extravagant de-|' whom to neglect, to whom to allow an unmolested escape, and against whom 
vices. Their skill is hereditary. ‘Their Numidian predecessors achieved not |to urge the concentrated strength and fury of the pursuit. And then, even in 
feats more admirable at Saguntum than these descendants of theirs still per- ithe \atter case, and supposing such pursuit successful, and the wild denizens of 
form in the desert. ithe desert ridden down and overtaken on their native plains (a rare aod indeed 

And here we might remark in passing. that the many admirable qualities of an almost unprecedented case,) stil] how poor is the prize, and how small 
the Arabian steed proceed from a great and general law of nature, a law uot cuntingent of the dispersed cavalry falls into the hands of conquerors! And 
inactive or unproductive in other and widely extended cases of analogical pa- if the pursuers imitate the pursued, and turning their horses’ heads towards 
rity. We are inclined to think that it is not owiny solely to the peculiar breed every direction of the compass, disperse, in order to hunt down the dispersed, 
of these horses, that they are so admirably suited to that climate, and to the’ how soon the scene changes—how quickly afer a due distance has been placed 
labours expected from them throughout all the torrid levels that extend from between the mounted Europeans and their infantry supports, do the swarthy 
the Persian Guif to the Atlantic Ocean. Breed is certainly a very powerfui children of the desert wheel round and grapple gallantly and single-handedly 
property in the animal for direct and immediate resu!ts ; but breed will not, with men who beat them oniy when the engagement is general, and who have 
through several generations, steadily brave the deteriorating ection of an un- (now thrown away their only, or at least their chief superiority over barbarian 
congenial climate and an intersected country. Remove the Arabian steed to opponests—the superiority resulting from combined movement and disciplined 
Lapland ; and, for one or two generations, he may develope the speed andthe atrey Then might you see, if you were with the French infantry—then might 
graces which he carried with him from the sandy desorts; but, by degrees, i»« you remark, in twenty different directions, a cluster of contending horsemen 
race, even when carefully preserved unmixed, sinks from the perfection of its on the far verge of the horizon ; sabre and scymitar would meet in obstinate 
former stae. How can we account for this! The breed remains the same: and rapid blows, and not with certain fortune. Frequently the dark horsemen 
it has been preserved pure and untainted; yet the horse visibly declines in would come can‘ering back after the slaughter of the imprudent and scattered 
speed, in swiftness, in spirit, and in grace. It is very easy to account for it, pursvers; they would thus return, we say, shaking aloft the musket, shouting 
although natural historians have not paid much attestion to the principle. We wild huzzas, and urging their noble horses, which would look perfectly fresh, 
conceive that principle tu be this :-—Those circumstances act not in Lapland, and, as it were, uabreathed, after so long a gallop, urging them into many 
for example, which have acted immemorialiy in the desert, and which first whimsical fantasias. 
created the breed, or, at least, raised it and sublimated itto the full perfection | Meantime, the infantry, not knowing where to move, or what to do, or how 
of its universal celebrity. For though, if the Lancashire dray-horse were to stir, would put on an air of grim defiance. and forming the holluw-square, 
transported to Arabia, nv material alteration, except indeed for the worse, wou'd slowly advance, returning an ineffective against an effective fire—inef- 
would manifest itself in the animal thus expatriated, nor even perhaps to any fective their fire, inasmuch as it would be directed against scattered marks ; 
great extent in its first generation of descendants, yet, by degrees, the race the Arabian fire effective, because aimed upon a dense mass, where not a shot 
would become acclimatised, and would assimilate itself to the requirements of bat surely tells. 


the land. ‘The race, we say, would undergo not vainly the constant action of | Thus, with looks of dangerous purpose, but with sad and adverse fortune, 


the climate, and the equally constant exercise of the boundless leve's; the ithe infantry move slowly onwards, until the horse return home and clear the 


- altered diet would also affect it, it would become thinner, and lighter, and nim- molesting squadrons by one charge more ; and then the game begins again— 


bler, and more abstemious ; it would breathe betrer, and with easier respira- (for either the European cavalry, when it has burst down upon the Arabs and 
tions, in an atmosphere which kills consumption and defies decline, and where scattered them, remains collected, or else, in imitation of the Bedovins, it dis- 
neither man nor beast is ever afflicted with pulmonary feebleness. In fine, the perses as before If it remains collected, the result is most galling and even 
orange-tree of Languedoc would not exhibit a more material and strking im |dreadful ; for around, at due distance, the unconquerable Ishmaelite fires from 
rovement, when translated to the genial soil of Andalusia, thaa the northern, a post untenanted save by himself and his horse, upon a thick array, where no 
tr would gradually develope in its breed, after a few generations spent amid ‘aim would be necessary, in order to effect an extensive havoc. Yet he takes 
the currying heats, the hardy feeds, and the nervous exercises of an African aim, nevertheless, just for his own amusement, and brings each officer down. 
plain. | On the other hand, if the cavalry disperses, then the evils which we have al- 
In a flat country, the indigenous horses are naturally swift, just as in amoun- ready described infallibly accrue to a smaller or to a larger extent ; and pre- 
tainous country they are naturally sure footed. And the reason is analogous in sently the infantry, which had seen the tide of battle roll outwards until it 
both cases. That reason is twofold: it is opportunity, and it is necessity. ‘seemed about to lose itself in the horizon, perceives the same tide come undu- 
When horses have a dead level before them, the only way in which thy can ‘lating home again. Then the struggle recommences: the soldiers swear; 
indulge and expend the instinct of fatigue implanted in all animals, the only and then, if by good fortune the Arabs collect a little together for the purpose 
way in which they can give vent to the superabundant energies inherent in 4 of riding down and crushing those éirat//eurs, an opportunity is at once afforded 
state of physical health, is by straight and downright velocity of motion. So, for at length ending, at a single stroke, the galling and protracted engagement. 
in a craggy and encumbered region, where not speed so much as steadiness is |For now, with deadly precision, the field artillery pour in upon the devoted 
allowed, and indeed necessitated by the place, the horses and all! the other band of horsemen a desolating storm of grape and canister. Then flees at last 
dumb inhabitants. are always remarkable for sure footeduess and patience. It the swarm of assailants. Tne clouds have departed ; the sun shines; the men 
is hardly necessary to adduce illustrations of a fact in natural history so well laugh heartily, and pile their arms. 
established. But if illustrations be necessary, we will point, on the one side, here is one other circumstance to which we would point attention in these 
to the firm paced race of pony horses to be found among the fastnesses of ‘manceuvres, and that is, the necessity which operates to produce the result de- 
Wales, of the Shetlands, of the Pyrenees, and of many other mountainous and scribed. This necessity is mathematical. When one party of horsemen are 
embarrassed countries ; while what is more notorious than that in smooth and, pursuing another, and when the fugitives rush in all directions of the compass, 
level regions, swiftness, and liveliness, and grace characterise the steed ! Wit |the pursuers must, by mathematical necessity, gradually form a circle, round 
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the outer rim of which are ranged the pursued. Now, in regular warfare this we know nothing of the early kings, save from broken fragments of legendary 
would be a material advantage to the inside army, inasmuch as such a position song. It is only when Christianity visits Sweden, in company with its first 
would enable that army to select whatever point of attack was weakest, and, apostle, St Anskar, that this darkness begins todisperse. From Ed:nund and 
against a single detachment to concentrate an overwhelming force. But inthe biorn of the Hill, a.p. 829, there is less” difficulty as to the succession and 
desert the case is reversed ; and it is the Arabs who reap all the benefit of chronology of the kings, though we may justly doubt whether the regal lists 
such a situation. For, in the first place, it 1s not in the power of the inside or of the Goths and Swedes have not sometimes been confounded. At this pe- 
pursuing body to select and overwhelm any given point in the circle of its foes,| riod only dees the history, properly speaking, commence, though it would be 
since each point in that circle consists of a little band of borsemen whor it is the extreme uf rashness to reject all that precedes, notwithstanding the pre- 
——— to overtake, and whom one follows merely in order to drive them to ponderance of legendary over authentic matter. ; 
a distance, and thus to enable the infantry to march, and the whole column, |, The brevity with which Professor Geijer alludes to the ancient mythology 
indeed, to advance ; in the second place, even if they could be overtaken, these’ of Scandinavia shows either, that he is no great admirer of the elaborate sys- 
bands were not worth the trouble; they are too paltry—they are, severally tem which Finn Magnussen and others have raised on that popular creed, or 
speaking, too few to justify a movement of concentration. Thus the only ad-) that he considers all extended inquiry as a waste of time. He admits, indeed, 
vantage which in regular warfare the inner or condensed force possesses over that it isan‘ exponent of the views embraced by a great and noble race of men 
the outer and dispersed, is completely wanting in the struggles of the Sandy. in their first contemplations of the universe ;”' and he elsewhere observes :— 
Plain. But, on the other hand, the Bedouins upon the outside of the circle “ In esoteric force, in depth and significancy, It 1s inferior to no theory of 
have an advantage which, in European warfare, a regular army similarly cir- human origin on the beginuing and end of things which found acceptation in 
cumstanced would not enjoy; for, as it is not ona grand scale that the dis- the world of antiquity To some of these the present approximates, for such 
tances relatively are laid, this result ensues. that in half a minute's time, or systems have generally much that is common, but on no one is originality of 
less, the fugitives may place themselves within shot; and then the consequen-, character more clearly stamped. ‘Those who are acquainted with the oriental 
ces already described—consequences comparatively innocuous to the thin, loose,) mythology can hardly doubt that this lore was derived from the east; nor can 
scattered, isolated, children of the desert, but disastrous and fatal tothe more, we fail to observe that the adoration of nature, which it expressed, agrees 
closely arranged Franks—begin to prevail. In fact, a bloody decimation of with that ascribed by Tacitus to the ancient Germans Here, as with them, 
the regulars ensues ; while, on the opposite hand, the shots they fire upon their this nature-worship is peuliar in its kind, penetrating with prophetic vision into 
ruthless, restless, and Parthian-like opponents, together with the curses dis the inner mystery of the perishableness of this sensible world. Hence that no- 
charged in the same direction, are equally dispersed into empty air. Such are tion of wamortality so deeply rooted in the minds of our forefathers, which the 
the terms and such the odds, on which it has been decreed that we Northerns! Greeks and Romans ascribed equally to all the northern races “ happy in their 
shall tight the swarthy swarms who scour the deserts of Arabia and of Africa | error,’ as a Roman poet professed to think. Without doubt, the most recon- 
Add merely to the statement whatever aggravation of difficulty may be ad-| due and essential feature of this creed was its defiance of annihilation, even in 
duced by the unrivalled skill and accumulated experience of Abd-el-Kader, the worship of a transitory universe, aud of gods whose reign was not to be 
and you then have an adequate idea of such warfare. eternal. Thus is explained the freedom asserted by the inhabitant of the north, 
It is not wonderful that, after a day of such hard conflict, when the pursuit even towards his deities, and that principle of tragic irony which pervades this 
was at length over, and when the camp had moved forward a very considera.) whole mythical sheme ‘That gloom and terror which lies at the core of every 
ble distance, there should be much talk on military matters, and an immense form of heathenism, even when concealed, as with the Greeks, under a bloom- 
zest in the pleasures of the great circles round the evening fires. The country ing exterior, in the north stalks forward undisguised, and breaks out every- 
had not materially altered in appearance ; and it is therefore unnecessary to where, in its heroic poetry as well as its divine. As ¢hes concludes with the 
enter upon any detailed description of its external peculiarities We have ruin of the gods, in conflict with the insurgent powers of universal nature, so 
already presented them to the reader ; and, we trust, presented them not un-| does that celebrate in all its manifold shapes but one master theme—the deeds, 
forcibly. They live doubtless in his mind, with the same vivid, the same life, the crimes, and the fall of famous chiefs, and kingly dynasties.” _ 
like colouring, which invests them in our own.—[7'o be Continued ] _ From this theory of the personification of natural powers we dissent. We 
‘cannot believe that rude and savage barbarians a philoso- 
| phical system of religion and worship; that the gods of the north were mere 
: THE HISTORY OF THE SWEDES. iaiegianes Those gods were saan ‘men whom subsequent ages deified, 
By Eric Gustave Geijer, Historiographer Royal of Sweden, and Professor and were held to be altogether distiuet from the universe of which they were 
of History in the University of Upsala. ‘Translated from the Swedish, with now become the rulers !n no seuse were they considered as co-operators in 
an Introduction and Noves, by J. H. Turner, Esq., M.A. Whittaker & Co. the work of creation; for the universe was regarded in the earliest myths as 
In our language we have hitherto had no tolerable history of Sweden. The the production of very different causes. And here we find the sirongest evi- 
mere announcement, therefore, of this work, ought to be acceptable tothe pub-| dence in favour of the union of two or three distinet creeds—the hero worship 
lic, —the more so as we could not hope to tind a writer better qualitied for such} of the Suiones being amalgamated wiih the demon worship of an earlier race 
an undertaking than Professor Geijer. Amongst the advantages which he has |—probably the Finnish or Jutsh. But, as we have already observed, this 
possessed above other men inay be reckoned a continued residence in a univer-|'amalgamation is imperfect; for there are everywhere traces of antagonism. 
sity, a command over the repositories of the national history, great geveral {hus in the younger Edda, in the Scaldic songs, in the historic works ef Snorro 
learning, a profound acquaintance with the antiquities of the country, and a and Saxo, we see the vestiges of a creed widely distinct from that contained in 
long preparation for such a work by the publication of the ‘ Swea Rikes Hafder’ the elder Edda. The Goths of later ages were anxious not only to introduce 
(a collection of dissertations on the early history and antiquities of Sweden) the worship of their ancient pontiff kings, but to have them regarded as pri- 
and still more by his co-editorship of the ‘ Scriptores Rerum Succicarum.’ lo mary yods—as rulers, though not creators of the universe. In neither of the 
our view he has another merit of nearly equal value, though of a negative kind ‘creeds, or, we should rather say, in none of them, have we a hint of the refined 
—an exemption from the speculative spirit so fatal to the current historical lit hy pothesis of modern times Fancy can do anything. No religious system 
erature of Germany, France, and England. ‘has ever been invented, however wild, however barbarous, but philosophy can 
The volume before us comprises three of the original, and the only three that) invest it with the most beautiful and the most ingenious attributes. Take any 
have yet appeared ; but the rest of the work, we understand, is in a forward lowe of the creeds of Africa or the South rh, 0a and an ingenious man 
state. It brings downthe national history to the abdication of Christina, im) would have little difficulty in converting it into a scheme of philosophy. At 
1654. ‘present the local deities of Mexico, immediately prior to the Spanish invasion, 
From what we have said of Professor Geijer it will readily be supposed that) |seem to have been as savage as their }gnorant worshippers ; but in a century or 
he is not likely to dwell long amidst the dark clouds which involve the early) two some sage will arise, and prove to the satisfaction of the imaginative, that 
history of Sweden. In about thirty pages he discusses the origin, history, re-| the subjects of Montezuma were not idolators but philosophers—worshippers 
ligion, institutions, and customs of the Pagans—subjects which, however con-) of the powers of nature under typical forms: the grim old idols and the blood 
jectural for the most part, have filled as many chapters in other histories. An-| 'stained altars will be regarded as beautiful symbols of a highly cultivated race, 
cient Sweden was inhabited by, at least, two people, who, though indisputably while the Spaniards will probably be execrated as the real idolators—the Huns 
of the same origin, were, fora long time, distinct in government, laws, and and Vandals of the sixteenth century. 
even religion. The Suiones, who inhabited the noril and east, were atheocra-|| From a very ancient period of history we have been accustomed to acquiesce 
tic state, under the rules of pontiff monarchs, Oden and his descendants. They} in the assertion of a superabundant population in Scandinavia, and have taken 
were evidently the last cumers, and they drove the Goths to the south and west. jor granted that the shores of the Baltic alone furnished the whole, or the 
Our author, therefore, regards Odin as historical more than mythological ; and! \greater part, of those immense swarms which overrun Europe. But such 
there can be no doubt that he was so. The deification of heroes, if it be not |statements will not stand before the critical spirit of the present age Profes- 
of Scythian extraction, certainly flourished more in Scythia—the country of) sor Geijer allows that the population was probably at no time so great as it is 
Odin and his followers—than anything else. Hero worship is the basis of the} ‘in our days; consequently the modern Scandinavians must no longer boast of 
religion of the Swedes. How far the religious worship of these people amal-||having overthrown the Roman empire : neither must we look to the north alone 
gamated with that of the earlier Goths, it would be vain to inquire. Still less} for those migrations which at subsequent periods were so fatal to other parts of 
can we discover the religious opinions of the inhabitants prior to the Goths— Europe. Not that migrations were wholly unknown, for thinly inhabited as 
those who, under the denomination of Lapps. Finns, and utes (for they were! ihe country might be, it would be insufficient to support the people after bad 
kindred, a fact proved by the affinity of their languages), may justly lay claim) seasons But they were not formidable in magnitude ; and such as are so re- 
to an origin lost in the unfathomable depth of antiquity. This, at least, is cer-| presented must have been swollen by the addition of other pirates than those 
tain, that Thor was wot originally an Odinie deity ; either he belonged to the|!who had left the western shores of the Baltic. How, indeed, could a large 
Goths, or to the predecessors of the Goths ; but the former is much more pro '|population be expected in regions containing such extensive marshes, such 
bable. In the Scandinavian mythology we meet at almost every step with) wide uncultivated tracts, such boundless forests untrodden by man? Even as 
contradictory elements. We see the jarring principles of hero and demon) |late as the twelfth century King Swerre, in proceeding from East Gothland to 
worship—gods above and gods below ; aud in'ermediate beings, whose attri-| ‘Vermelaud, lost himself for a whole week in the vast solitary waste,—no hut 
butes no ingenuity could reconcile on any other hypothesis than the imperfect) to shelter him, no living being to guide him. In fact, the chief inhabited dis- 
amalgamation of different creeds. Like all conquered people, or (if the term) tricts—at least by the Gothic race—were those contiguous to the maritime 
conquered should give offience) people who are forced into union with a stron- coasts and to the great rivers. ‘The Finns and Lapps did, no doubt, roam in 
ger power, the Goths submitted alike to the spiritual and the temporal suprem-| ihe interior parts,—the more so as there they were free from Gothic hostility ; 
acy of the pontifl kings at Upsala. These were the Ynglings, so famous in but they must have been necessarily few. Travelling, therefore, except in 
the annals of the Swedes. How Jong this theocratic dynasty reigned can never! armed bands, must have been impossible prior to the introduction of Christ- 
be known. From Odin to Ingiald I\lrada, twenty five princes are enumerated, ianity, and, indeed, long after that period i was not very safe. As late as the 
—the four eldest of whom, Odin, Niord Frey, and Freya, were worshipped as} fifteenth century men who bad to travel a hundred miles used previously to 
leading deities. With this Ingiald, whose atrocities rendered him detestable) make their wills, and “recommend their souls to God.’ But since the Re- 
to the people, whether Goths or Swedes, and whom they besieged and burnt| formation the paths have been safe. This result, however, is owing not so much 
to death in his palace, ended the divine race of the Ynglings. Which of these) to the superior influence of Protestantism (for many of the Lapps and some of 
kings it was—whether Odin, or one of his immediate successors—that forced) the Finns are neither Protestants nor Christians, but as heathenish as their 
his government and religion on the Danes, and, to a certain extent, on the! forefathers a thousand years ago), but to the progress of civilization, and still 
Norwegians, would be as absurd an inquiry as one inte the actions ofthe early, more to the dread inspired by established government. 
Heraclidean dynasty. Such matters must for ever remain hidden in the dark}! Onthe polity of the ancient Swedes our author, though by no means diffuse, 
night of the past. Even of the second dynasty, founded by Ivar Widfamme, jis very clear, accurate, and therefore satisfactory :— 
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the conception of the divine origin of the first social union. Their earliest 
rulers are styled Diar, Drottnar, denominations applying in common to gods, 
priests, and judges. With twelve such did Odin sit in judgment, and with: 
twelve of the wisest men the Upsala king uttered his decrees in hiscourt. The | 
great yearly sacrifices assembled and united the people At the place of their 

celebration peace was enforced, and mere participation therein imported peace 

between the rival races. Under the shield of peace the sacrifice with the at- , 
tendant banquet was prepared ; deliberations was held, sentence passed, and _ 


« Among all the Germanic races, the Scandinavians pre-eminently retained kind of property might be inherited by the illegitimate conjoimtly with the 


younger legitimate children. But probably most of the illegitimate infants were 
put to death immediately after their birth. Al! the new-born babes were laid 
on the ground at the father’s feet ; and if he raised them they lived. This 
custom was general among the Huns. It was, and is, indeed, more general 
than might be supposed—it is practised by several Mohammedan people, by 
the Chinese, by the American Indians, and by the savages of the Autralasian 
islands. 

To protect themselves against the arbitrary violence of their martial rulers, 


traffic conducted, for which reason Ting, the old name of these conventions, and of tose who commanded large bodies of domestic retainers—the free cul- 
means both sacrifice, banquet, diet, assize, and fair. Odin it is said took pos |tivators chose lagmen (lawmen) as their representatives in the provincial Tings, 
sessiun of the land by erecting atemple and sacriticing after the manner of the |These lagmen—peasants like their constituents—stood at the head of the 
Asae, and the people paid tribute to him that he might sacrifice in their bebalf class when the Ting was assembled and had the chief voice in that 
for a plentiful harvest. ‘Thus the right of property as well as agriculture pro- assembly :t here, too, they expounded the law, in conjunction with the 
ceeded from the gods. The herds of our forefathers constituted their principal most discreet and aged of the people. Even in the regal Tings, where 
wealth ; whence they used the word (fa, cattle) as synonymous with property \the king presided, they were the bold advocates of the popular rights :— 

in general, and sought for no other standard of value. Upon the celebration of | ‘ The odalbonders, or free-born yeomen, composed the nody of the nation, 
the great national sacrifices in Upsala was founded the claim and right of the or more correctly of the different nations, for the inhabitants of the various 
Swedes to give a sovereign to the whole realm, for the Upsala king was guardian | provinces became dissociated from each other by distinct codes of laws, ad- 


of the holy altar, asthe heathen Seald callshim The household no less than 
the commonwealth was based upon the worsh'p of the gods, and, therefore, the} 
particle ve, vi, occurring in the name of so many places, means both a dwelling) 
generally and a sanctuary The father of a family, on the pillars surrounding 
whose high seat were carved the images of the gods, was called himself, like 
the prince, Drotts, and was priest, judge, and leader for his household.’ 

The theocratic spirit which thus pervaded the entire social life of the north || 
and which subsisted down to the tenth century, hasno parallel in any other} 
part of Europe since the ancient heroic times. This union of the sacerdotai| 
with the primogenital character is the most venerable remnant of antiquity,| 
and could forgso long a period be preserved only in regions inaccessible to Eu 
ropean influences. it was more visible in Norway than in Sweden ; though 
ia the lattercountry, after the fall of the Ynglings, temples were very far from 
frequent, and the head of a family was the usual sacrificer. The military 
spirit was equally predominant :— 

“Tn their capacity of members of the commonwealth, the people were call- 
Sveahar, or the host of the Swedes, and Suithiod means the army-folk. The 
great Ting of Upsala was called Allsharjarting, that is, an assembly of the 
whole army, whereof part every year marched to war, after the completion of 
the spring sacrifice, usder the command of its princes. Therefore, Upland, 
the chief seat of Odin’s followers and the first Suithiod, was pre-eminently the 
land of the people or the army, and embraced the three so-called Folklands 
To the same warlike polity appertained the division into Hundreds or Harads, 
words which have the same meaning ; a like arrangement is menvioned by 
Tacitus among the Germans. But for the knowledge of the ancient social 
fabric of the north, the best illustrations are supplied by the Icelanders, among 
whom we see this constitution again reviving as it were before our eyes, in 
a multitude of small association united among themselves, and established, as 
in the mother land, for purposes of common defence, judicature, and worship 
When the first colonist approached the shores of Iceland, he threw the props 
of his high seat into the sea, and vowed to settle in the spot where they should 
come to land ; and this proceeding, by which the gods, as in old Suithied, first 
took possession of their new home, was said to be done after the ancient man- 
ner. When a place of abode had been selected, fire was usually carried round 
the tract which was to be occupied, and this was called ‘ consecrating the land 
to one’s-self.’. The leader now divided the land he had chosen among his 
relatives, friends, and followers. The rank which he had filled on ship-board 
among the crew followed him to land, and remained hereditary to his descend- 
ants, although wit h some ad:nixture of the elective principle. From his band 
of warriors now settled around him the hundred was formed ; a temple was 
erected, and maintained by common contributions, at which the Ting was held ; 
the legal oath was taken at the altar on a ring dyed with the blood of the vic. 
tim, and with invocations of the gods ; in the public assemblies the chief wore 
this ring on his hand ; and from his priestly functons arose his titleof Godords- 
man (the man of God’s word), that is, speaker in the name of the gods, and 
therefore judge and reconciler. In this description we recognise the chiefs of 
the Hundred in old Suithiod, and their Hundred Courts, where, among the 
Greeks of the heroic age, who have so much in common with old Scandina- 
vians, the judges sat under the open sky im a holy circle upon stones The! 
old title of this functionary was Herse ; a higher office was that of Jarl. Both) 
bore the title originally attached to princely rank, and were hence also called 
kings of the hundred. Conjomtly they formed akind of nobility ; for Konung 
denotes in our old language a man of birth. The kings of Upsala, when thy 
title had become usual instead of that of drott, were distinguished from the 
rest by a paramount sovereign authority , and it was the attempt to outreot 
the various subordinate princes which overturned the dynasty of the Ynglings 
Under that of ivar they ceased to exist as rulers, but there was still no scarcity 
of kings, for all the sons assumed the title, even though whithout the do- 
minion,”’ 

This warlike spirit, com ined wita the peculiar dogmas of the Odinie faith, 
will sufficiently account for the savage bloodthirsty disposition of the people 
Feuds were perpetual ; because revenge was held to be a duty, and because 
there was no admission to Odin’s Hal! —at least for the great body of the peo- 
ple,—save through the medium of a violent death. Tofall in battle was the 
mos} enviable lot ; but if unattainable, death by any mode of violence was es- 
teemed good. Hence the prevalence of suicide. “ To gash one’s self to 
Odin’’—to fall on the sword—was very common among the old warriors in the 
north. Others, as life advanced, threw themselves from some lofty cliff, ard 
thus *‘ sped away to Valhalla” Hence the kith-rocks, so well know ever at 
this day in local tradition : thay are sometimes called Valhalls, from the palaces 
to which they led. We are told that on some occasions whole bands of peo- 
ple, after feasting, dancing, and songs, thus precipitated themselves to de- 
struction. But there was no such privileges for the women, unless, indeed, 
they became warriors too: like the slaves and the conquered, they were too 
ignoble for the society of Odin. ‘The wife was little better than they, unless 
birth or wealth invested her with adventitious respect. Like them, she was 
purchased from the father, or the nearest male relation ; and this purchase, in 
fatt, constituted the marriage : for concubines, who could be kept without re- 
serve in the same house with the wife, might be taken without ceremony 
Hence the former was said to be won “ by gifts and speech ;”’ while the lat 
ter were more frequently won by the sword aud spear. “ Thor's hammer laid 

upon the lap of the veiled bride, inaugurated her into her new destiny.” (It 
is also worthy of remark, that the same symbol consecrated the funeral pile 0! 
the dead.) The estate of the family went to the eldest son born in wedlock, 


|ministered in each by its own justiciary. 


There were besides unfiee persons 
and slaves, for the most part captives in war ; these were beyond the pale of 
the law and the land’s right and dependent on the good pleasure of their mas- 
ters. This might raise them to wealte and power: and we finn the slave 
Tunne, treasurer to king Aun the Aged in Sweden, powerful enough to rise 
against his son and successor ; but they could neither contract legitimate mar- 
riages, nor in general acquire property, although their convition was tolerable 
under a good master. It is related of Erling, a Norwegian herse, that he had 
prescribed to his slaves a fixed day's work, alter the completion of which they 
were allowed to labour in the evening on their own account till they bad earn- 


ed their ransum, and there were few who did not redeem themselves within 


three years. With the price of their liverty Erling purchased other slaves ; his 
freedmen he employed in the herring fishery andthe like gainful labour, or 
permitted to build cots and settle in the forest.” 

The arts of life among the Swedes were rude. They seem, indeed, to have 
excelled in nothing but the manufacture of arms; aud it may be doubted whe- 
ther for the most of these they were not indebted to their slaves, or to the tri- 
butary Finns and Lapps. Of their agriculture, we can learn only that they 
raised crops of oats, barley, and rye, while wheat was unported. In their ar- 
chitecture there was little to admire :— 

** The houses and likewise the temples were for the most part of wood, sur- 
rounded by a palisade or fence. In the dwellings of the priocipal men there 
were upper clrambers under the roof, corresponding 'o the sleeping rooms to 
the houses of the country people in modern times —_1t was from such an apart- 
ment that King Fiolner fell into the vatof mead The more indigent were 
sometimes reduced to live in caves. In the houses the floor was of earth, 
covered on solemn occasions with straw ; the fire burned in the middle of the 
room, aud smoke obtained vent through an aperture called the windeye (vin- 
dogat) in the roof or wall. By the walls stood long beaches with tables before 
them ; on the inner side of these the guests sat, and drank to each other across 
the chamber, the beer being sent over the fire’ The King and Queen sat on 
the chair of state in the midmost plece of the bench which was turned towards 
the sun. On the bench over against them was placed the priucipal guest ; 
men and women sat in pairs and drank with one another. ‘This was the man- 
ner of peace; but the usage of the Vikings, on the other haud, was to exclude 
women from the drinking parties.” 

Some modern historians of the north are diffuse enough on the hospitality 
‘and other virtues of their ancestors, but remarkabiy brief on their vices. Of 
their cruelty we have sufficient evidence in the chronicles of France and Enp- 
land, and indeed of every country whither their maritime devastations mone. A 
ed. The slave trade, no less than plunder, was one of their leading objects, 
far more so than legitimate commerce. Their exposition of new-born infants 
ind even their human sacrifices, were common with other pagan nations ; bat 
not to so great an extent. Our Saxon ancestors, alas! were sometimes guilty 
of immolating captives to their bloody deities, just as the Druids were before 
them ; but we nowhere read that they sacrificed their own sons and daughters, 
as did the pagans of the north. At Upsala, uo great annual sacrifice seems to 
have been complete without human victims. At ove time a great uumber were 
seen hanging in the great temple there. 

After so long and so absolute a sway, the Odinic worship, as may be readily 
mageirs has left behind many vestiges which are visible at the present 

*“ After a thousand years which have passed away since the first preachi 
of Christianity in Sweden, Odin is yet remembered w the popular creed, al~ 
though only as an evil spirit. ‘Go to Odum,’ 1s a curse which is sometimes 
heard; and the miser who hoards treasure is said to be serving Odin. When 
unknewn noises are Leard in the night, as of waggons, Odio, it is said, passes 
by. Of his hunt and his horses there are stories current in several provinces— 
for example in Upland, in Smaland, so rich in recollections of the heathen time, 
and also in Scania and Bieking, where it was usual among the peasants when 
reaping to leave a sheaf behind them in the field for Odin’s steeds. Of Odin, 
Thor, and his battles with the giants, legends resembling the mythes of the 
Edda have been transcribed from the recital of the Smalanders. The thunder 
is termed by the Swedes Thor's din ; hills, fountains and groves, or other spots 


jnamed after Thor, Odin, and Frey, are met with in every quarter of the land, 


and a plant, of which the Edda says that it is light as Balder’s eye-brow, is still 
called in Scania Balder’s brow.” 

To such harmless relics of the olden time, we have no great objection. They 
are certainly not peculiar to Sweden. Ireland, the Highlands, Wales, and even 
some parts of England, still exhibit them; though in ail these places they are 
much fewer and much less striking than are to be found in the forests of Es- 
thonia, or the west of France, or in the valleys of the Pyrenees. Yet how in- 
significant are even they compared with the traditions of the Faroe Islands! 
Rather more than twenty years ago, Lyngbye (of Randers im North Jutland) 
collected and published some of the Faroe songs, chiefly relating to “ Sigurd 
Fofpisbane, and his race:” a hero half fabulous half historic, by one writer 
called the father of Ragnar Lodbroc. ‘The substance of them, or, at least, of 
many, is to be found in Jornandes, in Saxo, in the Eddas, and in the traditi , 
lore collected by other writers. ‘They are curious, and deserving of transla< 
tion into English. 

With the pagan times we conclude the present notice. 


THE MAN WITH THE MOUSTACHES, 


who also inherited the patriarchal and sacerdotal privileges ; yet any other 


It was a warm Saturday afternoon in August, that a horseman turned te 
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: cal iti 1] It was no sooner furnished than he threw himself into the saddle 
But the of every one into the atti-| and plunged into the highway with the of life and death. The 
tude of curiosity. He was mounted on an elegant horse, and as he reined, facts of the case soon appeared, and the melancholy mishap of the dandy 
him up before the door, every eye was turned upon him. He was some- with the moustaches, became a standing subject of merriment to the te- 
what tall—with a diminutive waist, which would have answered to the si- nants and loungers of the inn. NE. Review. 
militude of Falstaff's—* an Eagle’s talon ”—and legs of most inordinate | 


length, furnished with a close covering of light cloth—looking for all the | DIAMOND MINE OF SINCURA. 

world, like a couple of ox-goads with eel skins drawn overthem. His dark We live in the age and the meridian of the Positive. Ours is the region 
frock finely contrasted with his light vest and open bosom ornamented with 4ndq the period of what, in the jargon of the day. is called great facets. Dream- 
pearl studs and glittering safety chains. A broad stock of black silk, ele-) jandg is overshadowed by the vapours of Steam-iand, and railways have ridden 


vated his chin to an angle of forty-five degrees, and supported a collar ot) gown Romance. The truths of our world are strange—stranger than the fic- 


linen starched to the stiffness of sheet-iron, and which protruded on each) tiong of our fathers. Turn aside as Imagination would from the beaten path 


side of his chin like the horn of a Rhinoceros. Above, a huge pair of of Fact, her ** enemy has found her out ;”—build where she might her fairy 


whiskers extended from ear to ear, with the trifling exception of a square) fabrics, Fact has followed her, and reared up a solid structure by their side, 
inch or two of his chin, over which the tonsorial implements had evidently | vertopping them all. Alas, for the Genius of Romance! Where, on this 
7 passed. His upper lip was garnished by enormous moustaches, 9srih of ours, is there any visible resting-place left for the sole of that bright 
which bristled fiercely upward and covered a moiety of either cheek. His || pirit’s foot! Where went it ever, on its many-coloured wings, that we go 
was exquisitely small, cone-like, and pitched et-| not now with the trowel and the spade! Under the bede of rivers, and right 
ot leosly ¢ —_ — of his head, while huge arscageand of hair tumble "P through the hearts of hills—away along the fields of air, and down in the deeps 
glance||° the sea,—Science has been in all the chambers, and travelled on all the 
to the right or left“ He’s a Spaniard or a Portuguese,” said ‘one, in a low! Pathways of Romance. And what were the ministers that waited on the lat- 


te ther. “Oh! ters will, to those who wait on ours ? The great fire spirit of the mine Sir 
what lege!” at in their|| Humphrey Davy bas subdued to his Genius of the Lamp.” What a sing- 
opinions, and none could agree as to the precise character of the walking! @!sh spirit was Ariel, to some that do our bidding! Forty minutes did it take 
phenomenon before them. An old sailor said it was a Turkish Bashaw—| that dilatory servant of Prospero to “a © gets tend sheet he oe, 
while an itinerant preacher as strenuously affirmed that the being who had||while we can send the message 
appeared “in such a questionable shape,” was none other than the famous! (With the sunbeam, and gild with the imprisoned spirit of the lightning. The 
Lorenzo Dow. fairies that played of yore through pleasant fields of England are all bound 


The stranger had in the meantime reached the centre of the bar-room. down by our iron bands—the ‘Titans of old Superstition vanquished by the Ju- 
Elevating a glass to his eye, he looked around, for the first time, upon the p!ter of Science. The Demon of the Hartz is a shadow, and the sea-serpent 
company, “ Landlord,” said he, ‘show me my room, and let me have sup-| * very like a whale.” We have real characters on the moon which Pythago- 


per immediately.” 


“Our supper is just ready,” said the landlord, “will you take a seat with, 


us ?” 

The man of moustache and whisker took off his hat, ran his fingers through 
his hair, until it stood out as wildly as the locks of a Lapland wind-stealer. 
“* Sir,” said he, “Iam a gentleman, and I choose to eat alone,” and he 
looked around on the company with the most sovereign contempt. 

From this there was, of course, no appeal, and the man of whiskers was 


ras never saw through his glass ; and are finding out the gross impositions 
\practised on the old world by the poets in their astrography of the Milky Way, 
—Then, the old pleasant haunts of the Romance-Spirit, where are they? 
‘What would De Foe do now for a desert island,—and are there to be no more 
‘Cannibals ? Mont Blanc, as Miss Landon has sung, is growing familiar ground ; 
and Ararat has been stormed, if travellers’ tales be trae. What Hannibal did 
||with so much pain, growing one of the marvels of history /Jecause he did it, 
|, we can do at our pleasure, and be nobody on that account even in Cockaigne. 


shown to his apartment, and supper was prepared agreebly to his directions. |We correspond familiarly with Bagdad, walk about China, and negotiate with 
The waiting maid was none other than the fair daughter of the innkeeper the Great Mogul. France is in Algiers,—and our old Romance friends of that 
—a girl in her seventeenth year, with a bright black eye, and dark natural) ilk have not a flag upon the seas. The Camel isa mere beast of burthen, now, 
ringlets. The whiskered gentleman, as the bright Hebe seated herself at the) with a hump upon its back, that was once the “‘ Ship of the Desert.” We 


table, to wait upon his gastronomic operations, stared at her for some time 
with the most provoking assurance. The girlblushed up to the dark shadow 
of her ringlets. 

** You are a handsome girl,” said the gentleman at length. 

The fair waiter blushed yet deeper—and tried to smile away her confu- 
sion. Luckily for her, the substantial fare of the table at that moment 
caught the eye of her admirer, and completely occupied all his faculties for 
the next half hour. The supper finished the stranger arose, strutted to the 
glass—pinched up his dickey and twisted his moustaches into a stil] fiercer 
erection. 

“Ha! my pretty miss,” said he, as he flung his arm around the neck 
of the fair waiter, who in the performance of her household duties had 
chanced to meet him—* you're too handsome for a country girl” And he 
bent his whiskers to her face, as he attempted to kiss her. 


The moustaches would unquestionably have suffered had not the fair one’s! 


hands been filled with the emptied dishes of the supper table. As it was 
she bounced out of the room in high dudgeon : and our somewhat discon- 
certed hero was left to his own reflections during the rest of the evening. 


The girl, as was undoubtedly her duty, iznmediately related the circum-, 
stances of the offence she had received at the hands of the whiskered tra-. 


veller, to the keeper of her father’s bar-room, who had for some time been 
her acknowledged lover. She should not have cared so much about it she 
said, if the fellow had looked and acted like a Christian; but to have such 
a good for nothing looking heathen poking his head in her face, was what 
she wouldn’t bear nor touch to—she wouldn’t, she knew she wouldn't, The 
twain forthwith resolved upon vengeance, and that very night was fixed for 
its execution. 

It was midnight—all was still in the inn, save that here and there the so-| 
norous noise of some uneasy sleeper, “ made the night hideous” with som- 
niferous melody. The stranger in moustaches had fallen into a quiet sleep,| 
with his pillow so adjusted as to prevent any collision with the hairy ap-| 
pendages of his countenance. He was roused into consciousness by the 
entrance of the stout bar-keeper and his pretty waiter of the preceding even- 
ing. He rubbed his eyes and raised himself half upright. The bar-keep- 
er placed a basin ot warm water, a shaving box and razors, and a huge pair 
of sheep shears upon the stand at the bedside. 

** What do you want ?” demanded the whiskered gentleman in a tone va- 
cillating between resolution and terror. 

** To shave you,” was the laconic reply. 

In vain the dandy remonstrated, swore and wept by turns—the bar-keep- 
er was inexorable. Brandishing his naked razor he commanded him to be 
quiet, under the penalty of a clipped weasand. Exhausted by agitation and 
terror, our unfortunate hero sunk down on_his pillow, and suflered the brush 


sail in the wind's eye, and build ou the Goodwins,—careless of tide and reck- 
| tess of Tenterden steeple. Weare watering the Desert, and draining the 
‘Zuyder Zee,—and for a climax to all, blowing up Shak-peare’s Cliff. Then 
‘the new world is found to be the old :—and where is El Dorado! Peru is a 
| borrower, and Mexico offers scrip. 
| Amid this universal translation into prose of the old Romance poetry, it is 
| somewhat exciting to catch a far echo of the echanted song which made the 
‘music of our childhood ; anda real, live diamond-mine, caught wild in the 
||19th century, has a sound that conjures up pleasant memories. Visions of 
||Aiaddin’s jewel-garden come floating tothe heart as we read of this virgin 
\|field of a wealth so profuse that El Dorado itself would have sent forth her 
sons, even in her golden days, to gather it. The reapers at this diamond har- 
||vest will not stoop to lift the gold that lies on all the hills and glistens through 
|'allthe streams. Gold is left for the gleaners Pactolus is restored,—but has 
|/no worship in this eagerscene. And if tidings of a mine the richest which the 
| world has yet seen have a strange and real sound in these latter days, it is still 
|'more singular, in the ears of one accustomed to the old crowded European 
| state, where the spirit of appropriation closely covers every inch of space and 
| atom of value, to hear of a government that actually leaves a vast treasure- 
| fountain like this to the common enjoyment of all who flock thither to draw off 


| its diamond streams. We have already given our readers some particulars of 
\this singular discovery and of the settlement which has grown up around it : 
| but the interest of the matter deepens with the details and the certainty that 
| they are authentic ; and we think it worth while, at once in a view of the bis- 
torical and the picturesque, to put them in possession of the full particulars 
\which have been furnished tothe Journal des Debats. The narrative, they 
will see, belongs, for a host of lucky adventurers, to the category of the actual, 
though for our readers, and for us, alas! it seems but another glimpse back, 
out of our world of realities, up one of the old remembered avenues of Ro- 
'mance-land. 

| “For some months past,’’ says the correspondent of the paper in question, 
“ the communications and commercial relations with the province of Bahia 
have assumed extraordinary activity. A yreat number of inhabitants, specu- 
lators, adventurers, and even proprietors of sugar-houses, have emigrated with 
their slaves, into that province—the site of a diamond-mine, the produce of 
which is incredible. It was discovered in October of last year, by a slave, who, 
in the space of twenty days, had picked up 700 carats of diamonds, and taken 
them forsale to a considerable distance Arrested and imprisoned, he still ob- 
stinately refused to disclose their source ; whereupon his escape was connived 
at, and some intelligent Indians were put upon his trail. They followed him 
for several days ; and surprised him at last, rooting for diamonds, not far 
from Caxoiera, the second city of the province of Bahia. Researches were 


to pass over his countenance without restraint. The girl with a grin of) then made over a large space, parallel with the chain of mountains called 


the most exquisite satisfaction, held the light, while her lover applied his 
dull and jagged razor, to the hairy honors of the stranger. Whisker and 
moustache fell one after another—al! beautiful as they were, and deeply 
treasured as they had been. The wretched dandy, like the wounded Ro- 
bespierre, lay with his eyes closed, and silent, save when a dull groan or 
smothered curse told when the tonsorial instrument acted in the double 
capacity of clearing knife and stump digger. 

** Now for his hair, Jane,” said the barber, and the formidable sheep- 
shears went clipping amid the curled and pertumed locks of our hero. Pn 
afew moments he was left whiskerless and hairless—an excellent candi- 


\Sincura—which have since given their names to the mines—and along the 
‘banks of the river Paraguassu, which falls into the Gulf of Bahia 

“ The first individuals who established themseives at the mine of Sincura 
|were mostly convicts and murderers ; and their presence was marked by burn- 
‘ings and assassination. The difficulty of procuring sustenance in the country, 
|and the danger incurred by thuse who came thither to exchange diamonds 
against the paper money of Brazil, prevented the respectaole merchants from 
jengaging in this commerce. But as the population, nevertheless, gradually 
‘increased, police regulations were adopted by the new colonists ; and the work- 
jing of the mine began then on an extended scale. The population which, in 


Ps. the Inn that fronts the steepleless Meeting House of a small village in the date fora wig. ‘‘ Good night to you Mister ” said the barber, as he gath 
Pe interior of New England. As usual, in the warm Saturday afternoons of ered up his apparatus and leftthe room, ‘the next time you attempt to 
Hi Summer, the male portion of the villagers were assembled at the tavern, kiss a country girl you will have a smooth face for it. a 
Ha , some drinking punch like water, and others—the regular “old soakers.’ | The next morning, at breakfast, inquiries were made relative to the gen- 
Wy discussing the merits of pure ‘* New England.” Some were stretched out! 'tleman in whiskers—and the landlord on entering his room in the morn- 
et half asleep, and if the truth must be told, half intoxicated, under the shade ng, found it completely vacated. The hero had disappeared, leaving no- 
ea of twe venerable elms, which overlooked the hizhway in the front of the| thing but his hair behind. The other stated that just at daylight a wild- 
ittle In in dhe annte of the hearse looking, bald-headed being came rushing into the stable and demanded his 
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ing me homeward in his arms: but I had then no recolicction of what had bap- 
peued, and at once relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. In this state I 
remained for a fortnight, as I afterwards learned.” 

The first discovery of his deafness, on a bed of sickness, is graphically 


the previous August, numbered only 8,000 souls, distributed amongst three 
townships, was, at the close of July, upwards of 30,000, and is continually in- 
creasing. The villages now inhabited and worked are seven in namber— 
Paraguassu, Combucas, Chique-Chique, Causu-Boa, Andrahy, Nage, and 


Lancoés' The latter of these, twenty leagues distant from Paraguassu, con- told :— 
tains alone 3,000 houges and 20,000 inhabitants. The central point of the ‘IT was very slow in learning that my hearing was entirely gone. The un- 


diamond-commerce is Paraguassu ; which, though populous, bas yet only 12 usual stillness of all things was grateful to me in my utter exhaustion ; and if 
small housesof masonry Nearly all the inimers come thither on Saturday in this half awakened state, a thought of the mafter entered my mind, I as- 
and Sunday, to sell the stones which they have collected during the week— cribed it to the unusual care and success of my frieods in preserving silence 
taking back, in exchange, various articles of consumption, arms, and ready- around me. I saw them talking indeed to one another, and thought that, out 
made clothing, which come from Bahia at great cost’ ‘Ihe diamonds found of regard to my feeble condition, they spoke in whispers, because I heard them 
at Paraguassu are for the most part uf a dun colour and very irregular confor sot. The truth was revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude about the 
mation Those of Lancoés are white, or light green, and nearly transparent as ook which had so much interested me in the day of my fall. Jt had, it seems 
they come from the mine. They are octoedrical, and the most prized of any. been reclaimed by the good old man who had sent ic to me, and who doubtless 
It is often necessary to penetrate to a depth of three or four yards ere coming concluded, that I should have no more need of books in this life. He was 
at the diamond stratum. Diamonds are gathered, too, in the stony ravines at) wrong ; for there has been nothing in this lie which I have needed more. I 
the bottom of the Paraguassu itself, and of its tributary streams | asked fcr this book with much earnestness, and was answered by signs which 
“ The price of the diamonds of this mine varies, at Bahia, from 250 to 500 [could not comprehend. ‘Why do you not speak!’ I cried; * Pray let me 
milreis (670 to 1,340 francs) the octave, according to their size or water. have the book.’ This seemed to create some confusion ; and at length some 
The octave is 17} carets ; but the carat of Brazil is 74 per cent. below the one, more clever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of writing upon a 
French carat —which makes the Brazilian carat from 67 to 134 francs. The slate, that the book had been reclaimed by the owner, and that | could not in 
actual course of exchange at Bahia is 365 reis fora francs. my weak state be allowed to read. * But,’ I said in great astonishment, * Why 
“The two English packets of May and June last took home about 5} do you write to me. why not speak! Speak, speak.’ Those who stood around 
millions worth (220,000/ ) of diamonds from this mine ; and since then, during the bed exchanged significant looks of concern, and the writer soun displayed 
the months of June and July, it has produced nesrly 1,450 carats per day »pon his slate the awful words—* You are Dear.’” 
It is estimated to have yielded, in the ten months during which it has been Of the manner in which Dr. Kitto got over the disqualifica'ions which are 
worked, nearly 400 000 Portuguese carats (abou. 732,000/ in value),—three.|\cousequent on deatiness, he gives an interesting warrative and of the sort of 
fifths of which have taken the road of England, another fifth has gone to difficulties which a deaf man bas to contend with, especially m travelling, 


France and Hamburgh, and the remaining fifth waits for purchasers at Rio, some amusing instances :-— 
“* With ail this help from signs, travel is to a deaf man not without its dan- 


Janeiro and Bahia. 

“ All the lapidaries in Evrope could not cut even one-half the stones pro- gers and difficulties. 1 cannot better show this than by exhibiting the incidents 
duced by the mine of Sincura : a reduction in value is therefore lovked fer, of one day, which all bear more or less upon this subject. I was staying at 
and the traffic gives rise tu very hazardous speculstions | the village of Orta Khoi on the Bosphorus, about six miles above Constanti- 

“ Brazil, whose privilege it is to furnish the diamonds of commerce, pro- Dople, of which it is one of the suburbs, and was in the frequent habit of going 
duced annually, before the discovery of this mine, no more than 6 or7 kilo-| down to the city aud returning by water. One morning on which | had deter- 
grammes,—which cost more than a mil:ion of francs in the working Hitherto.) mined to go, it threatened to rain ; but I took my umbrella and departed. On 
the diamonds found at Sincura are all of small size. It is known that there rriv.ng at the beach, it appeared that all the boats were gone, and there was 
are but few in the world which weigh more than 20 grommes. The largest is no alternative but to abandon my intention, or to proceed on foot along a road 
that of Agra—weighing 133 ;—that of the Rajah of Matan, at Borneo, weighs) which manifestly led in the right direction, at the back of the buildings and 
78—that of the Emperor of Mogul 63—and that of France. called the Regené, yards which line the Bosphorus. 1 had not proceeded far before it began to 
28 grammes 89 centigrammes ; but this latter is of fine form, andin all re faim, and | put up my umbrella aud trudged on, followed, at some distance 
spects quite perfect. It weighed before cutting 87 grammes, and took the behind, by an old Turk in the sume predicament with myself; for it should be 
work of two years. observed, that at and about Cunstact:mople the people are so much in the habit 

*- The mine of Sincura presents the aspect of an independent colony in the of relying upon water conveyance, that there 1s less use of horses than in any 
heart ofthe mother-country. Hitherto, the Government has taken no step for Eastern town with which I am acquainted. Nothing occurred til I arrived at 
assuming the direction of this trade, which promises to be so abundant a source ||the back of the handsome country palace of Dolma Baktche, the front of 
of wealtn to the province of Bahia ; and they will probably have, now, to) which had often engaged my attention in passing up and down by water, 
sanction the regulations which the inhabitants have laid down for their own se Here the sentinel at the gate motioned to me in a very peculiar manner, which 
curity in the working of this vast mine,—that spreads already over a super-|! could not comprehend He had probably called previously, aod in vain. 
ficies of more than thirty leagues.” Finding that I heeded him not, he was hasteuing towards me in 4 very violent 

a manner, with his fixed bayonet pointed direct at my body, when the good na- 

os Lees : tured Turk behind me, who had by this time come up. assailed me very unce- 

THE LOST SENSES.—DEAFNESS. | Temoniously from behind, by down my After words 
BY J. KITTO, D. D. to the sentinel, I was sufiered to pass on under his protection, till we had 

An interesting work ; particularly as the facts it relates are personal evi-, passed the precincts of the imperial residence, where he put up his own um- 
dence; Dr. Kitto having passed three-fourths of his life in a state of intense, brella, and motioned me to do the same. By this act, and by the signs which 
deafness—a life both studious snd eventful, and calculated so far “ to bring 2° had used in explanation of this strange atfair, I clearly understood that it 
out the points and peculiarities of the deaf condition.” His deafness com-| “#8 al! on account of the umbrella. This article so useful and common in 
menced in his twelfth year. | rainy climates, is an ensign of royalty in the East ; and although the use of 

“The circumstances of that day—the last of twelve years of hearing, and, i: for common purposes has crept in at Constantinop e, the sovereign is supposed 
the first of twenty-eight years of deafness, have left a more distinct impression! ‘° be ignorant of the fact, and may not on any accouut be displayed in his 
upon my mind than those of any previous, or almost any subsequent, day of Presebce, or In passing any of the royal residences. That day I was detained 
my life. It was a day to be remembered. The last day on which any custo-| '" Pera longer than ! expected; and darkness bad set m by the time the 
mary labour ceases,—the last day on which any customary privilege is enjoyed.| wherry in which I returned reached Orta Khoi. After I bad paid the fare, and 
the last day on which we do the things we have done daily, are always marked, ¥#8 Walking up the beach, the buatmen followed and endeavoured to impress 
days in the calendar of life; how much, therefore, must the mind not linger) S2Mething upon me, with much emphasis of manner, but without disrespect. 
in the memories of a day which was the last of many blessed things, and in, “tY ‘pression was that they wanted to exact more than their fare; and as [ 
which one stroke of action and suffering,—one moment of time, wrought a knew that I had given the right sum, 1, with Joho Bullish hatred at imposition, 
greater change of condition, than any sudden loss of wealth or honours eve: buckled up my mind against giving one para more. Presentiy the coutest be- 
made in the state of man. Wealth may ve recovered and new honours won ‘Ween us brought over some Nizam soldiers from the guard house, who took 
or happiness may be secured without them; but there is no recovery, no ade- “He same side with the boatmen ; for whea | attempted to make my wey 00, 
quate compensation, for such a loss as was on that day sustained. The wealth ‘hey refused to allow me to proceed. Here I was in a regular dilemma, and 
of sweet and pleasurable sounds with which the Almighty has filled the world, 88 beginning to suspect that there was something more than the fare in ques- 
—of sounds modulated by affection, sympathy, and earnestness,—can be ap- ‘0; when a Turk of apparently high authority, came up, and after a few 
preciated only by one who has so long been thus poor indeed in the want of ¥ords had been exchanged between him and the coldiese, was sullered to 
them, and who for so many weary years has sat in utter silence amid the busy) proceed, As I went on, up the principal street of the village, I was greatly star- 
hum of populous cities, the music of the woods and mountains, and, more! tled to perceive aheavy earthen vessel, which had fallen with great force from 
than all, of the voices sweeter than music, which are in the winter seasoy| 2ove, dashed in pieces on the pavement at my feet Presently, such vessels 
heard around the domestic hearth. On the day in question my father and. descended, thick as hail, as I passed along, and were broken to shreds on every 
another man, attended by myself, were engaged in new slating the roof of aj side of me It is a marvel how | escaped having my brains dashed out ; but 
house, the ladder ascending to which was fixed in a smal! court paved with! I got off with only a smart blow between the shoviders. A rain of cats end 
flag stones. The access to this court from the street was by a paved passage, | dogs, is a thing of which we have some knowledge ; but a rain of poiters’ ves- 
through which ran a gutter, whereby waste water was conducted from the yard) sels was very much beyond the limits of European experience. Ov reaching 
into _ street. * * In one of the apartments of the house in which we) the hospitable roof which was then my shelter, | learued that this was the 
were at work, a young sailor, of whom I had some knowledge, had died after} "\ght which the Armenians, by whom tne place was chiefly inhabited, devoted 
a lingering illness, which had been attended with circumstances which the doc-| *? the expurgation of their houses from evil spirits, which act they accompa- 
tors could not well understand. It was, therefore, concluded that the body ‘nied or testified by throwing earthen vessels out of their windows, with certain 
should be opened to ascertain the cause of death. | knew this was to be done, eres which served as warnings to the passengers : but that the streets were 
but not the time appointed for the operation. But on passing from the street) Votwithstanding still so dangerous that scarcely any one ventured out while 
into the yard, with a load of slates which I was to take to the house top, my the operation was in progress. From not hearing these cries, my danger was 
attention was drawn to a stream of blood, or rather, | suppose, bloody water, °! course two-fold, and my escape seemed something more than remarkable ; 
flowing through the gutter by which the passage was traversed. The idea and I must confess that I was of the same opinion when the next morning 
that this was the blood of the dead youtt, whom [ had so lately seen alive, and disclosed the vast quantities of broken pottery with which the streets were 
that the doctors were then at work cutting him op and groping at his inside, strewed. It seems probable that the adventure on the beach had originated in 
made me shudder, and gave what | should now call a shock to my nerves, al- ‘he kind wish of the boatmen and soldiers to prevent me from exposing myself 
though I was very innocent of all knowledge about nerves at that time. I ‘ this danger. But there was also a regulation preventing auy one irom be- 
cannot bot think it was owing to this that [ lost much of the presence of mind 'g !0 the streets at night without a lantern : and the inteution may possibly 


and collectedness so important to me at that moment ; for when I had ascended @ve been to enforce this observance, especially as a lantern would this night 
to the top of the ladder, and was in the critical act of stepping from it on to ®ve been a safeguard to me, by apprising the pot-breakers of my presence in 


the roof, I lost my footing, and fell backward, from a height of about thirty the street.” 

five feet, into the paved court below. Of what followed } know nothing; and | a 
as this is the record of my own sensations, I can here report nothing but that JEAMES’S DIARY. 

which I myself know, For one moment, indeed, I awoke from that death like | | Immagin when these unfortnat members of my famly hentered the room 


state, and then found that my father, attended by a crowd of people, was bear-| you may phapsy the ixtonishment of the nobil company present. Old Grang 
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looked round the room quite estounded by its horientle splender, and huncle! supposed to have been the first to describe. The description is thrown into 
Bill (pulling hoff his phantail, & seluting the company as respeckfly as his, the mouth of Henry Bertram on his return to Ellangowan Castle : “ How 
wulgar natur would alow) says—* Crikey, Jeames you 've got a better birth often,’ he says. * do we find ourselvesin society which we have never before 
here than you ad where you were in the plush and powder line.’ ‘Try a few met, and yet feel impressed with a mysterious aud ill-defined consciousness 
of them plovers hegs, sir,” I says, whishing, I ’m asheamed to say, that some-| that neither the scene, the speakers, nor the subject are entirely new ; nay, 
think would choke huncle B ; ‘and J hope, mam, now you ‘ve ad the feel as if we could anticipate that part of the conversation which has not yet 
kindniss to wisit me, a little refreshment wont be out of your way.’ | taken place?"’ It appears, from a passage in the ‘* Wool-gatherer,” a tale by 
* This I said, detummind to put a good fase on the matter ; and because, James Hogg, that that extraordinary sun of genius was occasionally conscious 
in herly times, I'd reseaved a great deal of kindniss from the hold lady, which) of the same feeling. Wordsworth, too, hints at it, with an intimation that 
I should be a roag to forgit. She paid tor my schooling; she gotup my fine it is the recollection of a former existence— 
linning gratis ; shes given me many & many alb ; and manys the time in ap-. at — 
py appy days when me and Maryhannhas taken tea But never mind 
* Mam,’ says I, ‘you must be tired hafter your watk.’ | Shes bad lie cotta 
Walk? Nonsince, Jeames,’ says she ; ‘ its Saturday, & I came in, 


the cart.’ * Black or green tea, maam 1’ says Fitzwarren, intarupting her : hal: : 
And | will say the fellow showed his nouce & good breeding in this difficklt), In a curious and original book, entitled ‘The Duality of the Mind,” writ- 


momiok ; for he 'd halready silenced huncle Bill, whose mouth was now ful! ten by Dr Wigan, and published last year, this strange sentiment is adduced 
of muffinx, am, Blowny sausag, Perrigole pie, and other dellixies. jes an evidence in favour of the conclusion aimed at, that the mind is double 

*** Wouldn't you lke a littie somethink in your tea, Mam.,’ says that sly| '9 its whole structure, correspondently with the duplicity of the structure of 
wagg Cingbars. * He knows what I likes,’ replies the hawfle hold Lady, pint-) the brain. “ It is a sudden feeling, as if the scene we have just witnessed 
ing to me, ( which I knew it very well, having often seen ber take a glass of (although from the very nature of things it could never have been seen be fore) 
hojous gin along with her Bohee), and so | was ableeged to horder Fitzwarren| had been present to our eyes on a former occasion, when the very same 
to bring round the licures, and to help my unfortint rellatiffto a bumper of speakers, seated in the very same positions, uttered the same sentiments 
Ollands. She tost it hoff to the elth ofthe company, giving a smack with her in the same words-—the postures, the expression of countenance, the 
lipps after she’s emtied the glas, which very nearly caused me to phaint with|'gestures, the tone of voice, all seem tobe remembered, and to be now at- 
hagny. But, luckaly for me, She didn’t igspose herself much farthe: ; for tracting attention for the second time : never is it supposed to be the 
when Cinqbars was pressing her to take another glas, | cried out, ‘Don’t, ‘hird ime. This delusion,’ pursues the writer, ‘ occursonly when the mind 


my lord,’ on which old Grann hearing him edressed by his title, cried out,, has been exhausted by excitement, or is, from indisposition ur any other cause, 
* A Lord ! 0, law !’and got up and made him a curtsy, and coodn’t be peswa | languid, and only slightly attentive to the conversation. The persuasion of 


ded to speak another word. The presents of the noble gent. heavidently made the scene being a repetition, comes on when the attention has been roused by 
her uneezy. some accidental circumstance, and we become. as the phrase is, wide awake. 

* The Countiss on my right and had shownt symtms of ixtream disgust at. ' believe the explanation to be this : only one brain has been used in the im- 
the beayviour of my relations, and, having called for her carridge, got up to mediately preceding part of the scene ; the other brain has been asleep, or in 
leave the room, with the most dignified hair. I, of coarse, rose to conduct her!an analogous state nearly approaching it. When the attention of both brains 
to her weakle. Ah, what acontrast it was! There it stood, with stars and, is roused to the topic, there is the same vague consciousness that the ideas 
garters hall hover the pannels ; the footmin in peach-coloured tites ; the hos-| have passed through the mind before, which takes place on re perusing the 
ses worth 3 hundred a-peace ;—and there stood the horrid linnen-cart, with) page we had read while thinking on some other subject. The ideas have 
* Mary Blodder, Laundress, Ealing, Middlesex,’ wrote on the bord, and wait-| passed through the mind before ; and as there was not sufficient consciousness 
ing until my abandind old parint should come ont. to fix them in the memory without a renewal, we have no means of knowing 

** Cingbars insisted upon helping her in. Sir Huddleston Fuddlestone, the) the length of time that had elapsed between the faint impression received by 
great barnet from the North, who, great as he is, is as stewpid as a howl, ithe single brain, and the drs¢inct impression received by the double brain. It 
looked on, hardly trusting his goggle I’s as they witnessed the Sean. But may seem to have been many years. I have often noticed this in children, 


little lively good naterd Lady Kitty Quickset, who was going away with thejjand believe they have sometimes been punished for the involuntary error, in the 
Countiss, held her little & out of the carridge to me and said, ‘ Mr. De la! oelief that they have been guilty of deliberate falsehood. 

Pluche, you are a much better man than I took you to be. Though her Lady |) ** The strongest example of this delusion I ever recollect in my own person 
ship is horrified, & though your Grandmother did take gin for breakfast, don’t) was on the occasion of the funeral of the Princess Charlotte. The circum- 


give herup. No one ever came to harm yet for honoring their father & mo-|'stances connected with that event formed in every respect a most extraordina- 
- 'ry psychological curiosity, and afforded an instructive view of the moral feel- 


ther’ 

** And this was a sort of consolation to me, and I observed that all the good! |ing pervading a whole nation, and showing themselves without restraint or dis- 
fellers thought none the wuss of me. Cingbars said | was a trump for stick-|/guise. There is, perhaps, no example in history of so intense and so univer- 
ing up for the old washerwoman; Lord George Gills said she should have his) sal a sympathy, for almost every conceivable misfortune toone party is a 
linning : and so they cut their joax, and I let them. But it was a great releat)|source of joy. satisfaction, or advantage to another. The event was attended 

by the strange peculiarity, that it conid be a subject of joy or satisfaction to 


tomy mind when the cart drove hoff. t ; 
“ There was one pint which my Grandmother observed, and which, I muss|no one. Jt 1s difficult to imagine another instance of acalamity by which 


say, I thought likewise ; ‘ Ho, Jeames,’ says she, ‘ hall those fine ladies in) none could derive any possible benefit ; for in the then state of succession to 
sattns and velvets is very well, but there's not one of emcan hold a candle to) ‘he throne no one was apparently even brought a step nearer to it. One 
Mary Hann.’”’ jmighty all-absorbing grief possessed the whole nation, and was aggravated in 

“ Railway Spec is going on phamusly. You should see how polite they; each individual by the sympathy of his neighbour, till the whole people became 
har at my bankers now! Sir Paul Pump Aldgate, & Company. They bow jinfected with an amiable insanity, and incapable of estimating tne real extent 
me out of the back parlor as if Iwas a Nybobb. Every body says I ’m worth) of their loss. No one under five-and-thirty or forty years of age can form a 
amillium. The number of lines they ‘re putting me upon is inkumseavable.| conception of the universal paroxysm of grief which then superseded every 
I've put Fitzwarren, my man, upon several. Keginald Fitzwarren, Esquire, other feeling. 


looks splendid in a perspectus ; and the raskle owns that he has made two) “I had obtained permission to be present on the occasion of the funeral, as 
thowsnd. | one of the lord chamberlain’s staff. Several disturbed nights previous to that 

** How the ladies & men too, foller & flatter me! If I go into Lady Binsis ceremony, and the almost total privation of rest on the night immediately pre- 
hopra box, she makes room for me, who ever is there, and cries out, ‘ O do ceding it, had put my mind into a state of hysterical irritability, which was 
make room for that dear creature!’ And she compliments me on my taste! still further increased by grief, and by exhaustion from want of food ; for 
in musick, or my new Broom oss, or the phansy of my weskit, and always }»etween breakfast and the hour of interment at midnight, such was the confu- 


ends by asking me for some shares. Old Lord Bareacres, as stiff as a poaker, |siou in the town of Windsor, that no expenditure of money could procure re- 


as prowd as Loosyfer, as poor as Joab—even he condysends to be sivvle to the, 
great Dela Pluche, and begged me at Harthur’s, lately, in his sollum, pompus; 
way, ‘ to faver him with five minutes conversation.’ I knew what was coming 
—applica’ion for shares—put him down on my private list. Wouldn’t mind 
the Scrag End Junction passing through Bareacres—hoped I’d come down and 
shoot there. 

* T gave the old humbugg a few shares out of my own pocket. ‘ There, 
old Pride,’ says |, ‘I like to see you ¢own on your knees to a footman. 
There, old Pompossaty! Take fifty pound ; I like to see you come cringing 
and begging for it’ Whenever I see him in a very public place, I take my, 
change for my money. I dig him in the ribbs, or slap his padded old shoul- 
ders. I call him, * Bareacres, my old buck and Isee him wince. It does 
my art good. ; 

‘1 ‘min low sperits. A disagreeable insadent has just occurred. Lady) 
Pump, the banker’s wife, asked me to dinner. I sat on ber right, of coarse, 
with an uncommon gal ner me, with whom I was getting on in my fassanating 
way—full of laey ally (as the Marquis says) and easy plesntry. Old Pump, 
from the end of the table, asked me to drink Shampane ; and on turning to 
tak the glass | saw Charles Wackles (with womb I ’d been imployed at, 
Colonel S»uriers’ house) grinning over his shoulder at the Butler. 

“ The beest reckonized me. Has I was putting on my palto in the hall, he 
came up again : ‘ How dy doo, Jeames,’ says be, in a findish visper. ‘Just 
come out here, Chawles,” says I, ‘I’ve a word for you, my old boy.’ So 
beckoned him into Portland Place, with my pus in my hand, as if | was going 
to give him a sovaring. 

«1 think you said “ Jeames,”” Chawles,’ says I, ‘and grind at me at 
dinner?’ 

“ Why, sir,’ says he, ‘ we ’re old friends, you know.” 

“« ¢ Take that for old friendship then,’ says I, ‘and I gave him just one on 
the noas, which sent him down on the pavemint as if he ‘d been shot.’ And, 
mounting myjesticly into my cabb, I left the rest of the grinning scoundrills 
to pick him up, & droav to the Clubb.” 


“ SENTIMENT OF PRE-EXISTEENCE.” 


|freshment. 

| ‘| had been standing four hours, and on taking my place by the side of the 
|coffio, in St. George’s chapel, was only prevented from fainting by the interest 
jof the scene. Allthatour truncated ceremonies could bestow of pomp was 
there. and the exquisite music produced a sort of hallucination. Suddenly 
after the pathetic Miserere of Mozart, the music ceased, and there was an ab- 
solute si'ence. The coffin, placed on a kind of altar covered with black cloth 
(united to the black cloth which covered the pavement), sank down so slowly 
‘through the floor, that it was only in measuring its progress by some brilliant 
object beyond it that any motion could be perceived. 1 had falleninto a sort 
of torpid reverie, when I was recalled to consciousness by a paroxysm of vio- 
lent griefon the part of the bereaved husband, as his eye suddenly caught 
‘the coffin sinking into its black grave, formed by the inverted covering of the 
altar. In an instant I felt not merely an impression, but a conviction that I 
‘had seen the whole scere before on some former occasion, and had heard even 
‘the very words addre-sed to myself by Sir George Naylor.’ 

| The author thus concludes—' Often did I discuss this matter with my tal- 
ented friend, the late Dr Gooch, who always took great interest in subjects 
occupying the devateable regionbetween physics and metaphysics ; but we 
‘could never devise an explanation satisfactory to eitherofus. 1 cannot but 
jthink that the theory of two brains aflords a sufficient solution of the otherwise 
inexplicable phenomenon. It is probable that some of the examples of reli- 
gious mysticism, which we generally set down as imposture, may have their 
‘origin in similar hallucinations, and that in the uneducated mind these appa- 
rent recollections of past scenes, similar to the present, may give to an enthu- 
siast the idea of inspiration, especially where one brain has a decided tendency 
to insanity, as is so often the case with such persons.” 

We would remark, that the so-called sentiment of pre-existence may often 
be produced by asimpler cause than that suggested by Dr. Wigan; namely, 
the recollection of some actual circumstances in our life, of which the present 
are a repetition. In the routine of ordinary existence, there is much that is the 
same from day to day. We must often stand in exactly the same relations to 
certain persons and scenes that we stood in many years ago ; those of the 
past are, in their particulars, forgotten, but still the shade of their general 


This is an expression of Sir Walter Scott for a peculiar feeling which he is 


memory lasts, and this may be what revives on the new occasion. 
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BY THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. wee hin!” 
Often when ruminating on days gone by—and the more active and chequered — How readily does the lip clothe in words the excuses which vanity suggests ! 
a man's past career has been, the more natural is this exercise—have | reflected | To pacifythe angry mother, and to prevailon her still to watch over his 
on the sanctity with which the Supreme has invested the boon of li'e. and the household comforts, he promised “ by way of amends” to leave the little Jes- 
various safeguards with which he has, to human eye, secured it from wilful sie all he * died worth—be it little or much !" But Mopsie must ‘remain 
waste and injury. Say, may not these be considered ‘as 80 many tests of the where she was. They could not part company. Drownher! He would as 
value which He attaches to existence! If this be a correct inference, then, soon drown himself !”’ 
are we at no loss to comprehend the witness which He. as Avenger, has caused) Some eight or nine weeks after this incident the shutters of the old man's 
= Near the tage were observed to be closed, and this long after his usual hour of rising. 
, ld © breezy dowus In Devonshire there lived, some thirty years’ His neighbours finding no answer was returned from within to their loud and 
: , ' | horror the the object of their search murdered on the floor of his 
daylight. It was asserted by those who professed to speak from indjvidual ob 
servation, that the old man had much gold by him, and many curious coins) Whoever had been the assailant had met with determined resistance ; abun- 
current in distant countries, whither his adventurous course had led him. And dant evidence was there of a desperate conflict. Kolluck’s right arm was 
on a winter's evening he had more than once been surprised by an unexpected yroken, and a stout hedge-stake with which he had evidently defended himeelf 
visitant absorbed in the employment of counting, arranging, and classing his Jay snapped in two by bis side. His clothing hung about him in shreds, and 
glittering treasures,—and that with so gay aud cheerful a mien, as if witb! jocks ot his white hair, dabbled in blood, were strewed here and there upon 
them were associated pleasant memories of the past, and deeds on which it was the foor If the assassin’s object had been plunder, he had been disappointed, 
grateful to him to dwell. To his manhood—if that in truth had been marked) for Rolluck’s hoard was found entire ; nor, strange to say, did it appear that 
by turbulence and strife, and stained in more than one instance by blood—his, yiglence bad been used to gain admittance on the premises, No door was 
old age afforded marked contrast His habits, employments, and recreations! broken ; no window was shivered ; no lock was forced ; not a plant or shrub 
were all peaceful And as he stepped along his miniature but most productive! had, to all appearance, been disturbed. The question, then, arose, “ How 
corn-field, or stood among his flowers—what a cluster of gay colours, and what! had the homicide made good his entrance and his exit 1 followed by another 
a feast of sweet odours did that little patch of ground present in bright sunny} sti!! more important ** Who is he?” The party on whom suspicion first fell 
June !—it was impossible to connect crime with his happy, trustful, contented) was Joe Dunnett, Jesse’s father, He was known to be thoroughly conversant 
look ; or, to imagine as he gazed uy at you with bis clear, calm eve, unwrinkled) with the deceased’s pecuniary affairs, and the amount of his savings. Further- 
brow, cheerful smile, and silvery hair, that his habits could at any period of his! more, at a malignant bystander adroitly insinuated. Dunnett had an object in 
life have been other than peaceful, industrious, and inoffensive. Perhaps the getting rid of the old sailor : his will was made in favour of Dunnett’s child ; 
seclusion in which he lived lent strength to the reports which were rife with jesse was sole legatee, and therefore the sooner Blue Jacket slipped his wind 
; ; , give but as confused account of his ** whereabouts” on the fatal ni in 
road-side inn. If seen at the village fair, it was simply on a matter of busi | question. gape been at a fair a few ‘alias off, had * fallen into mua 
ness. Either he had grain to sell, or stock to buy. He made his bargain in) with two remarkably funny gentlemen, one of whom seng a comic song, while 
few words, and quitted the concourse. When rallied on his habits, be was ac- the other picked his pocket. Joe's partner pulled an awful wry face when 
to al ‘his episode in her husband's evening's amusement was detailed 
pany. I've had my share of it, and little good ever got from it. 4 nublic t th int the victimised Joe’s recollection failed him. sai 
like to be alone,—alone with my own thoughts. I'm close vpon threescore| got of as he could he found his money gone; 
years and ten, and have much to look over; and lo: g reckonings are best gone) but then the air took “a surprising eflect” upon him. He forgot wholly 
throu h alone ’ ‘ _ | where be was, wandered about sadly, thought he got some sleep under a hedge, 
- ou should marry, Mr Rolluck, suggested an old match-making gossip. and only reached home at daybreak. Cuuidn’t give any better account of 
you must be lonesome in the long winter's evening. Marry,—and at once.’ himself if the twelve judges were to ask him.” 
young gu! The twelve judges are more, probably, than will trouble you,” was the 
sprightlier kind reply of the same considerate party : “* but you will have to make your 
Suppose I wed an old woman! Worse still! Two failing decrepid aun, that light 
struggling towards the grave together,—neither able to help the other; aod! Crime Why sheaild desivo to injere Reliesk 1” wes tho of 
the suspected party, choaked with a heavy sob: “he was the best—yes, 
both crabbed and heari-heavy with aches, and pains, and weariness No—bes:| the very best friend I had!” 
aslam. Neighbour Bunnett—Joe's wife—will look after me a while longer) ,, Ab was the comment of the same compassionate spectator—‘* Ah !” 


She knows my ways; and tells me the trouble I give is light, and well paid for.|| It's astonishing of how much meaning this little vicious monosyllable is ca- 


a al irmiy, aft hort pa 
I eh as | the — oo cottace P2vle. Pity, scorn, regret, distrust, all may be embodied “Ah!” And 
: some protection, persist os) ma ©’ when it falls from contemptuous lips, what a volume of sarcastic unbelief will 
is nearly a mile from the village ; and a dog— lit convey 


“* Would worry Mopsie in an hour. Dogs!” cried the old man bitterly ; “T) Some twenty.four hours after Dunnett had been remanded for further ex 
P clic ave a ti 8 . 
hate the snarling curs !—and, as for protection, | have a tattler upstairs that) amination, a thoughtfal, venerable, hoary-headed magistrate came down to 


nev i vught dewn his man afe : 
ot apeshe but to the parpese. fie has brooght down his man afore vow.|/.,, murdered man’s cottage. and made a personal examination of the premises. 


h Woe the dog enchl He listened carefully and earnestly tothe various statements made to him, 
foll Th “old if pencilled a few memoranda in his tablets as to the size and shape of the old 

|/man’s sleeping room, end the massive and substantial furniture which it 


“ She deserves tendering more than some human beings | have met with,”)| : 
was Rolluck’s sly respouse, —" is quieter, better ed and noways en-| — ; and then cursorily inquired what had become of the poor fellow’s 
vious.” 

P , : ; . | The favourite, he was told, had escaped by some means on the night of her 

A high eulogium certainly upon Mopsie: but whether the favourite deserved . ° y “ 
turn.” Her attachment to Rolluck was extraordinary. She would follow bim, h y nd fi d rw the kind ha id which 
and crouch at his feet like adog ; would station herself near him while he "ted Mr. bie 
worked in the garden, and leave her post of obs rvation only when be ceased — Ledia with 
from toil; would guard his coat, his hat, his mittens, from all marauders ; H Roll “y h 
knew his step, and would bound to meet him atter a short absence : in a word,| (renee tothe dead man’s habite was this: ad Kolluck ever, to her 

: | knowledge, lent money to any party ?” 


Mopsie was attached to her master, aud was prized and petted proportionably. a : > Ows! hat his friend 
But, like other favourites, Mopsie had her infirmities. She was outrageously | Yes,” was the reply, ** to Owsley the miller Owsley, now that his frie 


jealous; could “bear no rival near the throne ;” and where her suspicions. and benefactor was gone, denied the debt ; but she (Lydia Dunnett) knew it 

were excited, adopted extreme measures | tobe just. Rollock had lent money to Owsley more than once. 
Jessie Dunnett, the youngest child of Rolluck’s neighbour—a pretty blue | Mc Tyerman paused over this reply ; and then said kindly and cheeringly, 

eyed little girl of three years old—frequeutly accompanied her mother in her,“ All will yet be well. Pot your trust in him who specially postecte the 

household expeditions to the cottage, much to the old seaman’s delight, who) ‘NPOcent. | You have nu real cause for fear ; your husband is guiltless. 

listened eagerly to her prattle, and would hoist her on his shoulders, and race|| * Blessings on you for that word ! cried his agitated hearer: * the only 

with her round and round the garden. Moypsie’s annoyance at these gambols|| Word of comfort | have heard this day ; : 

was ludicrous. Sne showed by every means at her command—by every indi-| | ~ Be silent, and be trustful,’’ repeated the old gentleman impressively, and 

cation which her dumb nature would permit her to give,—hber extreme dissaiis |then softly strode away, 

faciion with her rosy-cheexed rival, and her indignation at the caresses so) Absorbed in reverie the justice walked slowly homewards, unconscious that 

lavishly heaped on her She set up ber back when Rolluck with bis laugh ng he was followed by a party most desirous to arrest his attention, and who now 


burden drew nigh ; and—alas! that such breaches of complaisance should | for the fourth time repeated in shrill accents, ,; 

have to be recorded of any female favourite,—spat at them both furiously.|) be oped.” moment,—I will not detain you longer,—my 

Findi ‘di arded, she followed her master with flashing, ©f@od will be quickly sped. ; y 7 
nding that her anger was disregarded, she oath Y a tetl| What may be its nature 7" said the other, turning towards his questioner. 


eye; seized aud shook violently the hem of his garment, as if she would tear 
him by main force from his detested companion, Well would it have been if), I have heard, sir, that you purpose selling Elm-tree Meadow, and the 
Mopsie’s ire had been limited to this outbreak! But, watching her opportunity little cottage which stands upon it? If so, 1 should like to treat for them. 


when the little girl, exhausted by her gambols, had laid herself down to rest) ‘TI put a high price upon both,” returned the elder gentleman gravely ; 
on the old man’s bed, and was locked in slumber, the vindictive animai crept, “ more than, Mr. Owsley, I imagine you would be disposed to give. 
stealthily into the chamber leapt upon the defenceless sleeper, and fixing her) “* No, sir,—no,” remarked the other briskly, * I am prepared to make a 
talons deeply into her face, lacerated her features to a most frightful extent | fancy bid. They adjoin my miil : and are more valuable to me than to another 
The anguish of the mother was great, and her indignation vehement She in-||party.” 
sisted upon Mopsie’s immediate destruction. + Hanged or drowned sbe should, ** Perhaps so,” responded the old gentleman, drily ; and as he spoke he 
be forthwith!’ So ran neighbour Dunnett's earnest and not unreasonable de- \dexterously shifted his positiun so that the bright sunlight ofja summer’s eve- 
mand. “Such a spiteful beast,” contended she, “did not deserve to live : ing fell full upen those sinister features he was so eagerly scanning; “ I 
and see her die she would ‘heu and there.”’ had, in fact,” continued he, with admirably-feigned carelessness, * anticipa- 
Rolluck demurred. The cat's cruelty to little Jessie he did not attempt ted some overture on the subject {rom you but have not seen you for some 
to justify. But—soprone is the heart to deceive itself, and so closely is, days ast: absent from home, I presume’—on a journey—taking home 1” 
self-love bound up with all our feelings and so strongly does it strive for, ‘No, sir; | have been ill Thad an ugly fall from my cart ; and was much 


mastery,—he could not consentto her death. ‘Her fondness for her mas | shaken.” 
ter had misled the poor dumb creature! He was himself in fault. He had “Indeed! Ah! I observe, now that I look at you, more than one formid- 


7 | | 
’ 4) 
h liberty—too much encouragement. F he had 
t given her too much liberty—too much encouragement 
| THE AVENGER’S WITNESS AGAINST MURDER, been hiscompanion : and now she couldn’t bear being slighted. The fault 
pre | i 
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able bruise. A scar, too, below each eye. A cut, moreover, across the fore- 
head. You must have fallen heavily. Who was your doctor?” 

“ Patience and water-gruel,” and Owsley affected a laugh: but it was a 
miserable attempt at gaiety ; and the justice noted it. 

“ And now, Sir,”’ resumed the miller, “* be pleased to tell me what price 
you fix on this little property ?” 

* One hundred and seventy guineas.” 


tage : more—far more than the property is worth !' 

** Possibly : but that is the amount I intend to accept, and no other.” 

* You shall have it. sir,” observed the miller after a few moment’s thought : 
** to collect it together will be a matter of some little difficulty,—more so now 
than before.” 

“ | catch your meaning,” said Mr. Tyerman quietly ; ‘* poor Rolluck being 
gone, who sooften assisted you with a loan on an emergency ; his friendly 


aid will now be missed.” 


The miller’s brow grew dark. 

“ He never assisted me,” cried he pettishly, “ never in his life. I never 
borrowed a shilling from him. Who dares assert the contrary?” 

“It is asserted,—and more, it is believed,” remarked the justice in the same 
unconcerned tone, watching intently the while the eye and bearing of his com- 
panion. 

“ By whom 

“ By the wife of the cottager, Dunnett, below the hill ; she maintains 
resolutely that not once, but repeatedly, you have been Rolluck’s debtor.” | 

** Let me see whether she will venture to say that when ! 'm by,” growled 
Owsley in tones hoarse with passion ; “ and do you, sir, listen. I wish; J 
intreat you to be present.” 

Mr. Tyerman motely acquiesced. He had his reasons for assenting to the 
interview, ill as he could define those reasons to himself. 

The door of Dunnett's cottage was ajar; and Owsley, who was some 
paces in advance of his aged and more feeble-companion, strode quickly over 
the threshold. Lydia was seated at work before the embers of an expiring 
fire . and at her feet lay Mopsie—no longer a sleek and well fed favourite ; but 
the image of starvation and misery. 

“I want to know,” roared the miller, “ your authority for saying that | 
borrowed money of Rolluck when you are sure—”’ 

What further he intended adding, is a matterof guess-work , for the cat, 
roused by the sound of his voice, started up, and ran furiously towards him 
Then checking herse/f, as if natural instinct apprized her that she could im 
prove her mode of attack, she touk a leap to the chair from which Dannett had 
risen, and then another from the chair to the table, and thence sprang at 
Owsley, with flashing eye and extended talons. She missed him. His face 
was evidently the object she aimed at. No one spoke. ‘The spectators stood. 
stupified with astonishment ; aud Owsley, deadly pale, seemed paralysed tor 
the moment by the sudden onset ofthe animal. Profiting by his condi tion 
Mopsie ran madly round the room, repeated her manceuvre, and this time with 
effect. She laid bare her foe’s right cheek, and {rightfully lacerated one eye 
Blood gushed freely from the wound. Lydia screamed for help; and the 
justice, armed with asword-stick, endeavoured to eject Mopsie from the room 

t was aresult more desirable than feasible. The vengeance of the infuriated 
animal was yet unappeased. She glared furiously at Owsley ; and seemed 
to watch for another opportunity of burying her talons in his body But whiie, 
vigorously interposing in the wounded man's defence, the magistrate’s prac- 
tised ear caught these memorable words, uttered by the sufferer with a yell 
of agony,— 

“Curses on you! you mad devil! This is the second time you have) 


served me thus!” 


Kiliscellaneons Articles. 


THE LATE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS AND THE LOTTERY | 
TICKET. 

And here let us disabuse our readers of a capitalerror in relation to Miss, 
Mellon’s first acquisition of wealth, the famed lottery ticket. Previous to, 
and at the period of Mr. Coutts's first intimacy with Miss Mellon, she was fond, 
of speculating in the lottery ; and like many other people of narrow means, 


and sanguine temperaments, she suffered her hopes continually to dwell ou) 


the expectation of gain from this Eldorado of the east, and never failed, how 
ever difficult the means, to expend annually small sums in the purchase of 
shares ; a characteristic reliance on dreams, and uther auguries, which sugges 
ted lucky numbers, keeping her ever alive to ultimate gain. The manner iv) 
which these hopes were cherished, and the disappointments surmounted, 
amused Mr. Coutts exceedingly ; whose good will, seconded by his ample 
means, suggested a kindly stratagem by which to augment his young friend's: 
resent comforts, and ensurea solid continuance of them. He proposed to! 
er old friend, Mr. Wewitzer, who was often present at the banker's visits, a 
plan by which his wishes might be put in force, without exciting the scruples or, 
wounding the delicacy of Miss Mellon. It was to persuade her tv make one/arge 
venture in place of the many small ones, which so dissipated her money, and 
by the purchase of a whole aicket, bribe Fortune to be kind, avd turn the wheel, 
in her favour. With some ditficulty this ruse succeeded. Wewitzer was, as 
usual, sent to make the purchase with the accumulation of some weeks’ de. 
duction from her salary ; and in the course of time the ticket, to all intents) 
and purposes. proved a prize! Mr. Wewitzer, the lucky agent, received the 
money, which he paid to his delighted young friend in new bank notes ; andj 
she, who had never possessed more than a few guineas, saw herself mistress o! 
thousands! After the first burst of joy had subsided, she exultingly placed 
the suddenly acquired wealth before her patron, begging him to direct ber in) 
the best manner of investing it; and after taking a small portion from the| 
amount for present occasions, she placed the rest in the hands of him frou 
whom she had unconsciously received it. This history is given on accredited) 
authority as dcliveged by Mr. Wewitzer a few days before his death, when he 
had failed in a last appealto Mr. and Mrs Coutts to relieve his wants. Here, 
it may be observed that if Miss Mellen, at this time, possessed such unlimiied| 
wer as her slaaderers pretended over Mr. Coutt’s mind and means, and sv; 
ittle delicacy and good sense in their use, how was it that she remained in, 
her humble, nay mean habitation, in which he first found her, and to whieh 
she adhered until it almost fell upon her head from decay.—Bently’s Miscel 
lany for December. 
ak Istanp or MapaGascar.—The recent affur at Madagascar naturally, 

draws attention to that island. After New Holland, it is the largest island i 
the world. Its length is about 900 miles ; and its central part is about 400 


of acres. The climate and soil are generally, hivhly favourable to vegetation, 
|ineluding all the choicest productions, of the tropical regions. It is rich in 
‘minerals, particu!arly in the metals. with forests of fine timber, and, not im- 
probably, fields of coal Its geographical position renders it capable of becom- 
Ing one of the richest portions of the globe. In attempting to bring its bar- 
baric sovereign to reason, a better way may be found than that of attacking 
valueless towns and useless forts on the coast The capital must be reached 


** A large sum for that small quantity of meadow land and dismantled cot-) or threatened ; but to accomplish this by marching a force through the marshes 
= lod 


its clearly impossible, or most hazardous. Is there any other way? In the 
commen maps, a river rising not very far from the capital, and within the heal- 
‘thy region, is conducted. by mapmakers to the sea on the west side of the island 
near the 20th degree of south latitude ; but it is supposed by others, that this river 
|Instead of running west, runsnorth, and falls into the sea about the 16th degree of 
south latitude ; and it is supposed to be navigable to withm four or fite 
|days’ journey of the capital This river, it is said. was once fr: quented by Arab 
lvessels, and a fair washeld at the point where it ceased to be navigable for 
iboats, &c. Radama's father and afterwards Radama himself, becoming jea- 
lous of this near approach of foreigners, prohibited this traffic, and endea- 
\voured to conceal the real course of the river Should the admiral or the 
governor of Maovritins wish for certain information concerning it, they may find 
\fugitive natives of Madagascar in the island of Muhilla, near Johanna, who 
‘would gladly act as explorers — South African. 

| L 

| A tn Sueer’s —In crossing the mountains near Tolosa, 
‘Marshal Lannes horse fell upon the frost, and rolled heavily over him. Se- 
iverely brused, the means used for his relief by B-ron Larrey, Napoleon's surg- 
jeon, were as singular ar they proved successful. He was carried to Vittoria 


||!n a state of great danger, his body covered with those discolorations which 


show that the smal! vessels ofthe skin were ruptured, the abdomen swollen, 
ithe extremities cold, suffering acute, and with all (he symptoms of inflamma- 
tion in the intestines from the shock and the pressure. A large sheep having 
‘been first stunned by a blow on the neck, was immediately flayed, the reeking 
iskin was soon wound round the Marshal's body, while his limbs were wrapped 
in warm flannels. and some cups of weak tear were given him. He felt im- 
mediate relief, complaining only of a painful sense of suffocation and of the 
manner in which the skin seemed to attract every part wherewith it was in 
|contact ; In the course of ten minutes he was esleep. When he ewoke, after 
‘two hours the body was steaming with perspiration ; the dangerous symptoms 
|were relieved, and on the fifth day he was able to mount his horse and follow 
army.—Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 

Beer.-—The celebrated Professor Licbig says, that wine, spirits, and beer, 
jare necessary principles for the importaut process of respiration; and it would 
seem that the stomachs of all mankind, teetotallers included, will secrete those 
articles from the food which is eaten. We see frequently interesting evi- 
idence of this fact in the case of a horse, after a feed of corn, resuming his jour- 
ney with readiness and energy, although quite knocked up and out of breath 
ja few minutes before The simple fact is, that the horse ¢ nverts the corn in- 
ito beer, which facilitates his power of respiration, and gives him fresh vivacity. 
\If any man is resolved to carry out total abstinence strictly, he must refuse 
every sort of vegetable food, even bread itself; for al. such diet contains more 
jor less alcohol. In the ** Geographical Society's Journal’ (vol. 1. p. 286), it 
is recorded that during a severe winter on the west coast of Afric», the crew of 
ithe tna suffered so imvch from scurvy, that the least scrateh had the ten- 
jdency to become a dangerous wound. Captain Belcher states. that “ fish diet 
jwas found to aggravate the complaint ; and it is worthy of remark, that when 
our ships used to suffer so much from scurvy stockfish was a portion of their 
lallowance. The only thing which appewred materially to check the disease 
jwas beer made of the essence of malt and hops; and! feel satisfied that a gen- 
eral issue of thison the coas: of Africa would be very salutary. and have the 
effect especially of keeping vp the constitutions of men subjected to heavy 
labour in boats.’"—Quarter/y Journal of Agriculture. 


Pavanquin ix Inpta —Well, off I started. Thad four nights’ 


|journey—stopping during the heat of the day at small boangalows erected by 


government for the convenience of those unfortunstes who are compelled, like 
myself, by some urgent reason to make a journey in the hot season. The first 
night was oppressive and sultry to a degree, the second was a little cooler and 
all the different innocent reptiles were enjoying themselves. The frogs croaked 
so loud that sleep was out of the question, even had it not been for the snakes, 


'|who seemed to have taken a particalar fancy to the road that night, and kept 


coming under my bearers’ feet, and they very obligingly threw me down every 
time they saw one. Five times in one hour did they throw me down, and 
scream out, ‘ snake, lady, snake,”’ and though I was not hurt. still you will al- 
low it was not pleasant However I reached the house of our old friend, Har- 
ty E , at the end of that night, and after a comfortable day’s rest, again I 
started. When I had gone about ten miles I felt sure we were going to have 
a thunder storm, which came on violently very soon The pouring rain speed- 
ily extinguished my torch, and we were in perfect darkness, excepting from the 
flashes of lightning—then came the thunder exactly over our heads, and then 
he bearers said they must put me down and wait; however, | insisted on be- 
ing taken intoa village which we were just entering, and on being placed under 
the projecting roof of a house until the storm should be over, for the rain was 
v0 violent that I feared the palanquin might be wet through, which would have 
been the means of giving my child a return of his fever. So they did as I 
told them, and, after about an hoor and a half’s delay, we started again, and 
finished that night's journey without any other interruption. The last night we 
went on very well, and arrived at day-break at the small bungalow built just 
at the foot of the hill I cannot describe to you the beaaty of these hills, ris- 
ing at once from the fiat plains beneath them—so green when all around them 
is burntup and withered—the change is instantaneous, Before you have as- 
cended a quarter of a mile, there is scarcely a tree that you have seen below, 
and the cold increases rapidly ; besides the beauty of all around you the 
change in the climate does you good at once, and you feel revived, strengthen- 
ed, and happier, long before you reach the station, Simlah, which is about forty 
miles from the foot of the first range of hills. The whole forty miles is one 
continued ascent and descent, far too steep to allow of any wheeled convey- 
ances, and instead of a palanquin, ladies are carried by the hill-men in a kind 
of covered arm chair. We perform this distance in about sixteen hours; gen- 
‘lemen riding do not take more than six or seven. —Dublin University Maga- 
zine. 


TABLE-TALK OF ROBERT HALL. 
The conversations of Robert Hall abounded in wit, fine discriminations of 


miles inbreadth. It is supposed to contain about 250,000,000 or 300,000,000!'characier, and profound estimate of eminent authors. It would not be diffti- 
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cult to fill many pages with these. but our limits forbid more than two or) 
three specimens. On being asked if he had read the life of Bishop Watson, 
he replied that he had, and regretted it, as it lowered his estimate of the Bish- 
op’s character. 
on the subject ; but added -* Poor man, I pity him! He married public vir-)| 
tue in his early days, but seemed for ever afterwards to be quarrelling with), 
his wife.” When Christmas Evans, a celebrated Welsh preacher, was in) 
Bristol, he was talking to Mr Hall about the Welsh language, which he said 
was very copious and expressive, How I wish,’’ said Mr. Evans, that} 
Dr. Gill’s works had been written in Welsh !”"—**{ wish they had, sir,” re-|| 
plied Hall, “ I wish they had, with all my heart, for then I should never have 
read them. They are a continent of mud. sir.” On some one observing 
him that his animation increased with his years, he exclaimed—* Indeed ! then) 
I am like touchwood, the more decayed the easier fired.’ An extensive | 
corn-factor in London met him at the house of a friend in Cambridge, who ob | 
served that Mr. Hall was very silent at table, and looked very suspiciously at 

the stranger. On his leaving the room, Hall said—‘t Who is that person, sir,”’ 
His friend informed him he was an eminent corn-dealer. ‘* Do you transact any 
business with him, sir?’—* Yes.""—“ Have you sold him anything to-day, 
sir?” —Yes, a large quantity of corn."—‘ I am sorry for it; that man is a), 
rogue, sir.” —** Oh, you are quite mistaken, Mr. Hall ; he is highly respectable, 
and can obtain credit to any amount in this market.”—* I dont care for that, 
sir; get your account settled as soon as you can, and never do any more busi- 
ness with him.” The event verified his physiognomical sagacity. In about 
twelve months afterwards this very person defrauded his creditors and fled the 
country. His opinion of Barrow was thus expressed :—‘‘ He is very imper-| 
fect as a preacher, sir. 


receiving any just views of his situation as a sinner, or any comprehensive, 
knowledge of the leading doctrines of the gospel. All his appeals were direc- 
ted to one faculty: he only addressed himself to the understanding, he left the 
affections and emotions untouched. Hence, from ‘one faculty being kept 
constant and exclusive exercise, he is read with extreme fatigue. I never 
could read his productions long togetber."’ One of the company said, ** But 
you must allow, sir, that he exhausts his subject.”"—** Yes, he does that com-|| 
pletely, sir, and his reader at the same time.” We are aware, however, of the, 
rapid evaporation which takes place in the spirit of such details when commit-| 
ted to paper, and shall therefore desist. The eye, the tome, the manner, are) 
all absent. To give them is like painting Niagara, neither the sound nor the) 
motion are there.—North British Review. 


Ervetion or Mount Hecia.—According to news received from Iceland), 


and had already covered a space of three miles, and heaped up a mass in a 
plain at the foot of the mountains 30 to 40 cubits in height. This river of 
lava presented on a clear night a spectacle at once magnificent and imposing | 
Let the reader picture to himself a river of flaming fire precipitating itself from), 
the suinmit of a lofty mountain, and assuming 4s it advances from the crater a) 
redder colour, or a sort of bluish red ‘Three immense columns of smoke con. 
stantly ascended from the three craters which had formed and spread themsel- 
ves over the surrounding districts ['p to this period the Java had not de-) 
stroyed any farm, but the ashes which had fallen inte the meadows had already | 
exercised most pernicious effects upon the cattle, especially cows. In some}. 
districts as many as 40 had perished. The pastures in the district of 
Rangarvalla, situate to the eastward of Hecla, were entirely devastated on 


His sermons are fine lectures on moral philosophy ; |. 
but they might have been heard by any man for years together without his) | 


™* RtoQ Kt would, perhaps, have rendered White’s conquest more dil- 


ficult. 


tt From this period, Black’s chance of even obtaining “a draw”’ is ut- 


White. 
MR. ROUSSEAU. 
1KP2 
2K KttoB3 
3K BtoQ Kt5 
4QBP1 
5 Castles 
6QP2 
7 P tks P 
SKP1 
9 BtooQB4 
10 P tks en pass 
11 Rto K ch 
12 QKtP1 
13 QBtoR3 
14 Q KttoB3 
15 Btks B 
16 QKtP 1 
17 QKtP 1 
IS QtoQ Kt 3 
19 K tks Kt 


22 Kt to B 7 ch 


23 K Ktto Q 6 § 


24 QRtoK 
25 RtoK 4 

26 QtoK Kt4 
27 BtksR 


25 Rto Kk 6 
29 Q tks Kt ch 
30 Rte K Sch 


FOURTH GAME, 


Black. 
MR. STANLEY. 
K 


TRS 
3 


BOO 


ws 
6 


Ktto K Kt 3 
KRtoB3 
R tks Kt 

Q tks B 

Q tks Q P 
KtoR 
Rtks R 


Drawn game. 
* Black’s opening moves are very ill judged, having allowed his adver- 


Being asked why, he expressed his reluctance to enlarge up-| terly hopeless ; after a few more moves the game was abandoned by Mr. R. 


White. Black. 
MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. 
31 Q tks Rech K to R 2 
82 QtoK 4ch Q tks Q 
33 Kt tks Q P tks P 
34 Kt to Q 6 QRP 
35 Kttks Pat Kt4 BtoQB4 
36 K to B K toKt3 
37 KtoK 2 K toB 4 
38 KBP 1 KRP1 
39 KtoQ 3 K Kt P 2 
40 KttoQ4ch KtoK 4 
411 KttoQKt3 BtoQ Kt3 
42 QRP2 KktPl 
43 P tks P P tks P 
iM KRPI1 P tks P 
45 P tks P B to Q 
46 KtoQ B4 KtoK B54 
47 KttoQB4 K to K kt 6 
48 Kt tks P BtoQ B2 
49 K toQ kt 5 K tks P 
KtoQB6" BtoK Kt6 
51 Kt tks P BtoKs 
52 KteQ Kt5 Kto Kt5 
53 KttoQ Bo KtoB4 
54 KttoQKt4 KtoK3 
55 Pon K toQ 3 
56 Pon KtoQBe2 
57 KtteoQ3 Rto Q7 
5S KttoQ BS K to Q Kt 
KttoQ7ch KtoQ R2 
60 KttoQ Kt6 BtoK6 


sary to take possession of the entire centre of the board, 


t In order to withstand the great force and precision of the attack, so 
to the 12th of October, the eruption of Mount Hecla still continued with the) ably commenced by Mr. R., the greatest possible care is necessary on the 
same violence ; the lava ran from the south-west crater without intermission, \part of the * defendant ;” there are, indeed, few positions about this pe- 


S., would not have infallib!v terminated in his defeat. 
t A well timed sacrifice which it were dangerous not to risk. 
§ Q Ktto K 4 is also worthy of consideration. 
|| A misconception on the part of Black, who intended to make this 
move after having previously —- P to Kt 5. 


i We think that Black’s c 
‘bringing his K to the support of his own Pawns. 


jriod of the game, where any other course of play than that adopted by Mr. 


vance for “adraw” would be improved by 


** Had White taken the Pawn immediagely, he would have saved seve- 


FIFTH GAME. 


‘ral moves, and thus been enabled to carry his Pawn to Queen. 


| 
the first eruption by considerable quantities of pumice-stone, and it is feared) White. . Black. a White. Black. 
that a greater number of sheep perished on the occasion. Much uneasiness MR. ROUSSEAU. 
: 1KP?2 K P2 22 Rtks Kt P tks R* 
felt at the duration of the eruption, as the lava, when it receives fresh sup-|| 2K KttoB2 Q KttoB3 3 B tks Pch KteKR 
plies, always approaches nearer to the cultivated lands. (3 KB QB4 BtoQB4 24 Q toQ Kt7 KP 1 
Ktto B3 25 P tks P 
THE CHESS MATCH AT NEW ORLEANS. dps P the P 
Messrs. Rousseau and Sranuey had, on the 13th inst., disposed of|| 6 P tks P K BtoQ Kt 5ch | 27 QtoK B7 QtoK 2 
twelve games of the match now being played between them at New Or- | 7TQBtoQ2 B tks B 28 Q tksQ R tks Q 
leans. The result of the playing was, at that date, as follows :—Mr. Stan-|| 8 Q Kt tks B QP2 29 QKtP! K RtoQ2 
ley had won eight games, Mr. Rousseau three, and one game was drawn. 9 P tks P Kt tks P 30 BtoQ B4 KRtQs 
THIRD GAME. 10 Casties Castles 31 RtksR R tks R ch 
White. Black. White. Black. IL QKttoK4 QBtoKKt5 | 32 KtoKR2 RtoQ7 
MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. MR, STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU i KRP1 B tks Kt 33 QRP2 QRP2 
1KP2 KP2 26 Q tks Kt Q to her 6 13 Q tks B Kt tks Q P 34 KRP1 K Kt P1 
2KBtooQB4 KBtQB4 27 QtksK Kt P&§ QRtoK QBPI1 35 KtoKR3 K to K Kt 2 
3KKttoB3 QkKttoB3 28 QtoKKt4  QkKtP2 15 QRtoQ QKttoKB4 36 K KtP1 KtoKB3 
4QP1 K Kt to B3 29 RtoQ QtoQB7 16 QtoQ Kt3 Q Kt to K 2 37 KtoK Kt 4 Rto k B7 
5QKttoB3 QP1 30 QtoK R5 QtoK 7 17 QtksQKtP QtoQKt3 35 KtoK R3 KRP2 
6KRP1 QBtoK 3 31 QtksQ R tks Q iL8 Q to her 7 Q Rto 39 BtoK Kets K to his 4 
7KBtoKt3 KRP1t 32 Rto Q Kt RtoQb; QtoK Kt4 KBP2 10BtoQB4 KtoQ5 
8 Q Ktto K 2 Castles 33 QRP2 QRP1 | 20 Q to K Kt 5 P tks Kt 41 BtoOKB7t Rtks B 
9QKttoKKt3 QP1 34 P tks P P tks P 21 QtksKtatK2 KRtoK Resigns. 
10 P tks P B tks P 35 KBP 1 K toK B2 | * Mr. R. contents himself with quietly winning the exchange, in pre- 
11 Castles Q to her 2 36 KtoK B K to his 3 9 ference to taking the Queen and suffering himself to be checkmated. 
12QBP1 K BtoQ 3 37 Rto K ch K toQ4 t This oversight by no means affects the probable result of the game, 
13 KttoKR4 Bto K 3 38 RtoK 2 RtoBS8ch which has been for some time decided. 
14 QtoK B3 39 KtoK B2 
15 QBtoK3 Q Kt to K 2 40 K to his 3 ct Pl : 
16 QP 1 P tks P PtksPch K tks P Foreign Summary. 
17 Btks P QBrP?* 42 KtoQ2 toK BS8 
17 Q@BtoK3 QBP1 43 KtoQ B2 RtoK Kt 8 _ According to news received from London to the 12th of October, the erup- 
tion of Mount Hecla still continued with the same violence : the Java ran from 
19K BteQB2 KBP2. 44 RtoQB2 K = 2 the South west crater without intermission, and had already covered a space of 
QRtoQ its 4 f R three miles, and heaped up a mass in a plain at the foot of the mountain from 
BPLB xe toQ R to K Kt 8 thirty to forty cubits in height. 
23 Btks B R tks B 48 RtoK4ch KtoQB4 _ A curious illustration of the circular theory of storms has been efforded by a 
24 Rtks B Q tksR 49 Rto K Kt4 circumstance recorded in the log of the Charles Heddie. For four days, from 
25 Kt tks R Kt tks Kt and wine. the 25th tothe 28th of February in this year, she scudded round and round in 


* The advance of this Pawn forces White into a position of a somewhat 
perplexing character. 

t The variations attendant on a K B P 1, at this period of the 
game, are both numerous and complicated. 

t To a casual observer it would appear, that White must here submit to 
the loss of a piece; so far, nowever, from such being the case, the crisis 
has now arrived which places the victory in his hands. 

; Q tks Q would have been perhaps the most effective move. 

Decidedly his best play. 
i It would, probably, have been advisable to avoid the check to which 


a hurneane circle, during which time she ran upwards of 1,300 miles ; and the 
direct distance made iy, from point to point, was only 354 miles.— Fal- 
mouth Packet. 
The Times has a statement which goes to corroborate one that appeared in 
a provincial paper last week— 

** A report has been for some days current of an intention on the part of her 
Majesty's Government, not to rely so fully as it has hitherto done upon the 
Chelsea Peusioners in case of any oécasion for their services, but to call out the 
Militia for a short period of training. It is said that the ae of forming 
a better school of recruits for the Army will be put forward as the ground for 
this measure,” 


he is now subjected from the adverse Rook, 
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The Ipswich Journal too “ has authority for stating, that her Majesty’s Gov- ‘the same; I will proceed with them in ten days, or whenever he pleases, to 
ernment have issued orders for 42,000 sets of accoutrements for the Militia of Cahirciveen ; I will show them, and him too, if he chooses to come, its dila- 
the English counties, the whole to be ready by the Ist of March next. No pidation—its filth; I will show them the inn of which he has said so much, and 
orders, at present, have been given with respect to the Scotch and Irish forces.” which (because of the civility of its landlord tu me) I _unwillingly say, that 

The Liverpool Times contributes another of those bellicose reports— _ | with one exception, it is the very worst that I have been in in the united king- 

“ We can state as a fact, that a naval officer high in command has been pri- dom ; I will take them to his estate under Mr. Hartop, in the hills behind Wa- 
vately engaged in taking measurements of the large steamers under mail con-| terville, from which, as a middleman, he derives a profit rent of one-third of 
tract service with her Majesty's Government, and with orders to report imme-| Ais income, and about which, in his labored defence, he has not said one word ; 
diately to the Admiraliy on their capabilities for carrying guns of the largest [ will show them his tenants living there in a state of neglected wretchedness, 
calibre. The large steamers, forming the fleet of West India Royal Mail such as none would believe who did not see it, in huts not weather proof, badly 
Company also the vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Cnmpany, together, roofed, often with sods, without chimneys or windows, and with literally an 
with the Great Britain and Great Western, are said to have been quietly but iron pot and a turf basket as their only furniture. The beds, usually a heap 
officially inspected A naval officer, well acquainted with the coast of Ameri-|of stones, covered with turf and heather; the tables, the turf basket bottom 
ca, has been summoned to London, to give information to the Admiralty Such) japwards ; the mud-floor their seat. They shall hear from the mouths of these 
a combined force as these numerous and powerful ships would form, indepen-, poor people—this middleman’s tenant farmers /—that they are inthe habit of 
dent of the regular steamers of war, would be one of the strongest ever on the) migrating to Cork, to Limerick, and to Watertord, in the potato season, in order 
ocean. ‘The West India Company's ships alone are twelve in number, and of to earn enough at potato-digging, in competition with the poor peasantry of 


DecemsBer 27, 


about 1,200 tons burden each.”’ those counties, to pay this middieman’s rent. | will take them to Derrynane 
Beg,—I will let them look for themselves through the hovels there They 
shall hear for themselves, the stories about his morality, of which he makes so 
perpetual a boast They shall hear and see for themselves all this and if they 
do not unanimously conclude as I did, that this same Daniel O'Connell is the 
most unprincipled impostor—the most unblushing (pardon me; I will not 
imitate his foul-mouthed phraseology) inventor of unfounded statements that 
the world ever saw, | will submit to be termed what he pleases. Now this [ 
challenge him to do, if he dares. Do not let him flatter himself that J shall 
shrink trom the task, hateful as it may be, of fully exposing to the gaze of the 
world the whole history of his career, the full picture of his tenantry’s condi- 
tion. No glozing over, no cunning, no evasion, no talking about the Cahirci- 
veen convent, and churchyard, and the butter market, shall avail him; in all its 
appalling wretchedness, the condition of the poor, neglected, peaceful, and in- 
telligent people on his property under Mr. Hartop and under Lord Cork, at 
Derrynane Beg, shall be exposed.” 
This is certainly a very prompt and very fair challenge. 


Accounts of fresh disasters in the Northern extremity of New Zealand have 
been received, by way of Sydney and Calcutta. ‘The narrative is imperfect, 
especially in not connecting the present occurrences with the past ; but of the 
main incidents, which we put in a condensed form, there appears to be no 
doubt, as the military despatches are quoted. 

Colonel Despard, at the head of four hundred and ninety men, principally sol- 
diers, with some sailors and Militia volunteers, invested the fortified pah occu- 
pied by John Heki, near the Bay of Islands, on the Ist of July. Field-pieces 
had been brought from Auckland ; but the carriages were so ill-constracted 
that the guns were upset by their own firing, and a heavy gun was brought 
over from the war-ship Hazard. From that the fire on the pah was opened at 
ten o'clock in the morning. ‘* While the attention of everybody was occupied 
in observing its effects,” says Colonel Despard, a sudden attack was made 
from a thick wood, by Hek:'s people, and a party of friendly Natives were 
driven back from the gun. ‘The position, however, was regained. At three 
o'clock, a party was sent forward to storm the pah. Colonel Despard’s order 
to take hatchets, axes, aud ropes, to pull down the double stockade round the 
pah, was neglected : the storming band “ partially succeeded in opening the 
outer one, but the inward one resisted all their efforts; and being lined with 
men firing through loopholes on a level with the ground, and from others 
half-way up, our men were falling so fast, that, notwithstanding the most daring 
acts of bravery and the greatest perseverance, they were obliged to retire. 
This could not be effected without additional loss in the endeavour to bring off 
the wounded men ; in which they were generally successful.’’ The total Joss 
to the British was thirty-six killed and sixty-eight wounded, several mortally. 
Among the killed were, Lieutenant Philpotts, of the Hazard, and Capt. Grant, 
of the Fifty-eighth Regiment. Four officers were wounded ; and Lieutenant 
Beatty, of the Ninety-ninth Regiment, died of his wounds. 

In a letter written at the camp, on the 12th of July, the writer says that the 
troops found a way to convey heavy guns from the Hazard to the top of a hill, 
89 as to command “the pah’’ ; which was evacuated in the night. The date of 
this day and night is not mentioned : but there ismuch doubt whether this is 
the same, or “ another pah,’’ near Waitemate, the seizure and destruction of 
which are alluded to in another private letter. 

The Sydney Star of the Ist August contains further accounts from the Bay 

of Islands, repeating seme things stated in the intelligence which we received 
last week, but adding several interesting particulars respecting the war with 
the Natives under John Heki. 
The facts as to the final capture ofthe pah are made clearer. “ By the 10th 
of the month, some guns and ammunition having been got from her Majesty's 
ship Hazard, then, and then only, it seems a hill was discovered which over- 
looked the fortress ; and then, after so much blood had been spilt, so many 
jbarbarities and atrocities at which the life-blood curdles within us, was the 
jeannon got to where it ought to have been before a shot was fired, and the pah 
jtaken. ‘Jhis we gain from a private letter, dated the 10th, which states—* On 
Wednesday (the day before yesterday) we found a way of getting our large 
guns to the top of the hill, not far distant from the pah ; aud, firing down upon 
them into the deep holes they had made inthe ground to shelter themselves, a 
nuinber of them were destroyed : aud in the night, which was dark, they 
evacuted the place and had gone away two hours before we knew of it, and 
were then too far off to follow them in a country where there is nothing but 
con'inued wood and no roads.”’ 

In a despatch dated ** Camp before Heki’s pah, July Colonel Despard 
says—* The quantity of provisions stored in the captured fortress (potatoes) 
exceeds anything I could have formed an idea of. One report in camp is, that 
the principal part of the enemy have dispersed in different directions : but I 


Tve Times also mentions the examination of the West India steamers, 
and adiés—* Indeed, the Admiralty have been for some time in possesssi0u) 
of sufficient information to be able to arm them, and the General Steam Navi 
gaiion Company's and other large vessels, on the shortest notice.” 

The Lieutenant Philpotts who was killed at New Zealand was the Bishop of 
Exeter's son. 

The overland Bombay mail of the 15th of October has been brought to Lon- 
don by the express of the daily papers. Tbe interest entirely centres in the 
Punjaub, the scene of new troubles. The tale, related ia letters fram Lahore 
of the 24th September, is briefly this— a 

Peshora Singh, ou his way from Attock to Lahore, in order to be made Vizier, 
has been assassinated. The assassin is said to be a meliter or sweeper, whom 
Jowahir Singh raised to the rank of a chief, on condition of his undertaking the 
job ; which, however cost him his life. The troops round Lahore, who fa- 


voured Peshora, were vivlently incensed : they thronged round the fort ; and¥ 


in compliance with their demands, the Queen-mother, with her son the boy- 
King Dhuleep, quitted the fort and entered their camp ; her brother, Jowahir 
Singh, the Vizier, accompanying her. ‘The Queen travelled ina palanquin, was 
received with respect, and was conducted toa teat. The King, with his uncle 
the Vizier, followed on a state elephant. On reaching the camp, the division 
formerly commanded by Greneral Court received the King, and led him near 
the tent in which his mother was resting ‘hey ordered the elephant's guide 
to cause the animal to kneel; and because he did not instantly do so, by a, 
shot in the side severely wounded him. The elephant knelt; some soldiers! 
approached, and took the King oif, and sent him to his mother. The elephant, 
was then forced to rise ; and when the animal stood up, several shots were 
fired at Jowahir Singh, who was still on its back. ‘The affrighted Vizier at- 
tempted to parley, and made great promises ; but the incensed soldiers speedi 

ly killed bia. Two of his favourites were svon after slain ; and the three bod 

ies were buried, with four women. One further reason for the hatred whicb 
the troops felt towards their victim, was a rumour that be had applied for aid 
to the British Government. 

The movements of the Governor General were involved in some doubt. At 
one time the expectation of hostilities with the Punjaub had subsided; but 
the recent intelligence had revivtd in full force the prospect of speedy and de- 
termined intervention. 

The warm baths, wash tubs, and drying apparatue of the London baths for 
the labouring classes, have, during the first six mooths of their existance, been 
used by 29,080 persons. 


The Church and State Gazette announces more seceders to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith: they are—the Rev. F. W. Faber, late Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford ; the Rev. W. U. Richards, M.A., Exeter College; Mr. John, 
James Calman, B.A., Worcester College ; Mr. E. Earle Welby, M.A., Fellow, 
of Magdalene College ; three if not fourclergymen of the Church of Evgland. 
and a young gentleman from Littlemore, whose names are to be given next 
week ; and Mr. ‘I’ Hood, a barrister and member of Mr. Richard's congrega 
tion at Margaret Chapel. The Rev. Mr. Coffin does not yet join the Church 
of Rome, but remains in lay communion ; and he is to reside with Dr. Pusey 
at Christ Church. It is expected that Dr. Pusey will in like manner abstain! 
from entering the Romish priesthood, but will become a lay member of it. 

Tue Overtanp Mart. —We understand that Mr. Waghorn is now actively 
engaged in preparing for six trials of the Trieste route as regards time against 
that by Marseilles. 

Borneo —The China Mail of the 18th September announces the return to 
Hong Kong of a squadron under Sir Thomas Cochrane, from Borneo. A treaty 
with the Sultan, who had ceded to the British the island of Laboan, had been 
ratified Mr. Brooke, the English traveller, sailed with the fleet ; and his set- 
tlement at Serawac was recognized and confirmed. While staying at Borveo, 
the Admiral went to Maluda Bay, and captured a fort, with thirty guns, occu- 
pied by a troublesome nest of pirates: the fort and a town attached to it were 
destroyed ; the pirates having fled. ‘The English lost eleven killed and seven- 
teen wounded ; the loss of the natives was considerable. 


The Irish Commissioner of the Times finds his office no sinecure. He finds 
himself not only impeded in his investigation in every possible manner, but 
assailed personally with a virulence and excess of abuse seldom equalled. One 
person addressed to him through the Munster Chronicle, an insult too gross in 
its blackguardism to be copied into our columns ; but its spirit may be inferred 
from the reply of the Commissioner: “ Begging to assure this gentleman that 
if he will favor me with his name, I will travel to his lodgings to give him a 
thrashing.’’ We have already mentioned his quarrel with O'Connell. To the 
speech of that gentleman, in which he is handled very severely, he replies in 


the Timcs of the 3d, and i our judgment very successfully. His original re- 
mark concerning O'Connell was simply this :—*‘ that amongst the most neglect 
ful landlords who are a curse to Ireiand, Daniel O'Conuell ranks first; that on. 
the estates of Danie! O Connell are to be found ¢he most wretched tenants that 
are to be seen in ali Ireland ;” aud that ** whenever a ‘ middleman * is execra- 
ted his name will not be forgotten.”’ In reply to this Mr. O'Connell, after, 
abusing the writer, enters into an extended and boasting statement of how 
much he has done for the town of Cahirciveen, of which the Times writer had) 


have so little opportunity of gaining correct information, that I scarcely give 
creditto any. 1 shal! proceed as rapidiy as possible to pull down and burn 
every part of the pah.” 

A private letter says of this pah—‘* We had the opportunity afforded us of 
observing how well-skilled these savages are in the science of defence. Their 
stronghold was a perfect warren,—houses under ground ; a triple row of stout 
fencing, strong enough to resist six-pound shots, two of which were found 
sticking in one of them ; the space between the fences deeply trenched 
affording shelter to the defenders, and also the means of firing low and with 


said he was the lessee: and of the excellence of its taverns, &c. The writer|!correct aim.” 


makes the following proposition :— 
“i sbal at once take a course which every Englishman and every honest; 


The second pah destroyed, to which some doubtful allusion was made last 
week, was one about six miles from Waitmate, where the troops encamped : 


irishuan will say 1s 4 fair course, and offer to appoint siz gentlemen, whom || |it was evacuated on their approach, and taken without a blow. 


will select from different parts of Ireland; Mr, O'Connell, if he dare, may d 


It was understood that Heki had retired to a pah in the hills, about twenty 
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miles off, and deemed inaccessible ; intending to suspend offensive measures,| ey, ecarcity of the article and cheapness of ‘price. 
but to make his stronghold a gathering-place for the discontented. Colonel) must thereby be rendered far more severe than it otherwise would be 


The ultimate suffering 


The 


Despard says that he should not pursue him, being hopeless of supplies. evil to which | have adverted may be owing to an adverse season, to a myste- 


A subscription has been entered into for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
to the late excellent Earl Spencer. | 

The Toulonnais makes the number of French troops sent into Africa, since. 
the events at the end of September, amouut to twenty thousand. | 

Tue Boory taken 1N Scinpk.— We understand that a grant has been made 
to the captors of the booty taken in Scinde by the troops under the command, 
of Major-General Sir Charles Napier, in February and March, 1843 The 
amount of bullion and treasure is stated at upwards of £400,000—what the 
value of jewels, &c. may be is not known, but they will probably realise £100,- 
000 ; so that not less than half a million sterling will be divided among the 
captors. ‘To the troops who were stationed in Scinde at the time of the bat-) 
ties of Meanee and Hyderabad, but who were not actually present in those bat. 
tles, a specific portion (we believe one-sixth) is allotted. ‘The residue is given 
to the forces engaged in the battles, afterdeducting what they have already, 
received under the head of extra batta on this account. The stamp duty paid. 
into the Bank of England on account of the bullion and treasure amounts to}, 
upwards of £21,000.—Allen’s Indian Mail. 
On Monday week, Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, the new Bishop of Oxford, was! 


elected with the usual formalities by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church. 


Rumovurep Retirement or Srantey.—lIt is currently reported that, 
there is likely to be a change in the administration previous to the meeting of 


| 


rious disease in the potato, to want of science or of care in propagating the 
plant. In any of these cases Government is no more subject to blame for the 
failure of the potato-crop than it was entitled to credit for the plentiful corn 
harvests which we have lately enjoyed. 

“ Another evil, however, under which we are suffering, is the fruit of min- 
isterial counsel and parliamentary law. It is the direct consequence of an act 
ot Parliament passed three years ago, on the recommendation of the pres- 
ent advisers of the Crown. By this law grain of all kinds has been :nade sub- 
ject to very high duties on importation. ‘These duties are contrived that the 
worse the quality of the corn the higher is the duty ; so thet when good wheat 
rises to 70s. a quarter the average price of all wheat is 57s. to 58s, and the 
duty 15s. or 14s. a quarter. Thus the corn-barometer points to fair while the 
ship is bending under a storm. 

“This defect was pointed out many years ago by writers on the corn-laws, 
and was urged upon the attention of the House of Comu.ons when the present 
act was under consideration. 

* But I confess that on the general subject my views have in the course of 
20 years undergone a great alteration. I used to be of opinion that corn was 
an exception to the general rules of political economy ; but observation and 
experience have convinced me that we ought to abstain from all interference 
with the supply of food. Neither a Government nora Legislature can ever 
regulate the corn market with the beneficial effects which the entire freedom of 


parliament, by the retirement of a nobleman filling a high office in the govern-| sale and purchase are sure of themselves to produce. 


ment. 
Lord Stanley had a protracted interview with Sir Robert Peel on Saturday last,| 


There is some foundation for the report.—From a Correspondent— | ‘| have for several years endeavoured to obtain a compromise on this sub- 


ject. In 1839 I voted for a commitiee of the whole House, with the view of 


and yesterday the noble lord was engaged some hours in consultation with) supporting the substitution of a modern fixed duty for the sliding scale. In 


the right hon. baronet.— Morning Chronicle. 
Tue Jewisu CHANGED TO SuNDay.—The Jewish Reform Commit- 


/1841 1 announced the intention of the then Government of proposing a fixed 


duty of 8s. a-quarter. In the past session | proposed the imposition of some 


tee sitting at Frankfort, atthe head of which are Messrs. Goldschmidt, advo-| lower duty. These propositions were successively rejected. The present 
cate ; Creusenach, professor ; and Schwarzchild, physician ; and to which ali) First Lord of the Treasury met them in 1839, 1840, and 1841, by eloquent 
the most eminent Jews of Germany have adhered, has just taken an important) P@9egyrics of the existing system—the pleuty it had caused, the rural happi- 
resolution. It has decided that the Jewish Sabbath shall be kept on Sunday.|/"ss it had diffused. He met the propositions for diminished protection in the 


The committee has appointed divine service to be performed on Sunday, ia the 
new Jewish temple in this city. The names of several Jewish preachers are 


mentioned as destined to take part in it.—German Papers. 


New Comepies.—A new comedy, in five acts, and in blank verse, by the 
son of Sheridan Knowles, was brought out at the Haymarket on Wednesday. 
Douglas Jerrold has finished another comedy, the production of which, on the 


same stage, will take place soon. 


Tue New Dean or Cantersury.—It is now certain that Sir Robert Peel 
has bestowed the vacant deanery at Canterbury on the Rev. W. Rowe Lyall, 
archdeacon of Maidstone, and brother, we believe, of the member for the city 


of London. 

Sineunar Circumstance.—Mr. Peter Mason, late of Paisley, has sent from 
the state of Illinois, 174 rare specimens of animals, reptiles, and birds : but the 
most extraordinary treat in this collection are the heads of two stags, which. 


it appears, had met in mortal combat ; but, unfortunately for both, their antiers 


appear to have become so firmly fixed together that they could not extricate 
themselves from their uppleasant situation. There is every reason to believe 
that they must have lived for several months in that state, and that they must 
have grown together, as they were so firmly interlocked with one another that 
the ingenuity of man could not separate them. When found, the wolves had 
not left a particle of flesh on their bones.— Renfrewshire Advertiser. 

The will of the late Earl Grey was proved in the Consistory Court of Dur 
ham on the 18th ult. by the present earl, the sole executor. The personal 
effects in the diocese of Durham were sworn under £30,000. 


The Rev. John Peel, brother of ise premier, will succeed to the deanery of the excuse they seek 


Canterbury, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Bagot to the see of Bath and 
Wells. 

The property of Mr. Wood, late of Toronto, valued at from sixty to seventy 
thousand pounds, has fallen to a Mrs. Farrell, wife of a corporal of the 16th 
Foot, as heir-at-law. Mr. Wood and Mrs. Farrell are said not to have known 
each other. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE CORN LAWS. 

The Whig leader has. at length, declared himself favourable to an uncondi- 

tional repeal of the Corn laws ; and, in the following letter to his constituents, 


explains his view of the duty of the Government in the present circumstances, 


of the country :— 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

= “Gentlemen,—The present state of the country in regard to its supply of 
food cannot be viewed without apprehension. Forethought and bold precav- 
tion may avert any serious evils—indecision and procrastination may produce 
a state of suffering which it is frightful to contemplate. 

“Three weeks ago it was generally expected that Parliament would be im- 
mediately called together. The announcement that Ministers were prepared 


‘same way in which he had met the offer of securities for Protestant interests 
in 1817 and 1825—in the same way in which he met the proposal to allow 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham to send members to Parliament in 1830. 

* The result of resistance to qualified concessions must be the same in the 
present instance as in those I have mentioned. It is no longer worth while to 
mage for a fixed duty. In 1841 the free trade party would have agreed toa 
duty of 8s. a quarter on wheat, and, after a lapse of years, this duty might 
juave been further reduced, and ultimately abolished. But the imposition of 
jany duty at present, without a provision for its extinction within a short period, 
would but prolong a contest already sufficiently fruitful of animosity and dis- 
eaten, The struggle to make bread ecarce and dear, when it is clear that 


at that time tu advise the Crown to summon Parliament, and to propose on 


their first meeting a suspension of the import duties on corn, would have caused 
orders at once to be sent to various ports of Europe and America for the pur, 
chase and transmission of grain for the consumption of the Uniied Kingdom. 


An order in council dispensing with the law was neither necessary nor peepee tom mga» Seven objects 


| now occurring—afellow-teeling with my old friends in the 


ble. No party in Parliament would have made itself responsible for the ob- 
struction of a measure so urgent and so beneficial. 
“ The Queen’s Ministers have met and separated, without affording us any 


promise of such seasonab'e relief. 


part, at least, of the additional price goes to increase rent, is a struggle deeply 
ge to an aristocracy which (this quarrel once removed) is strong in pro- 
perty, strong in the construction of our Legislature, strong in opinion, strong 
in ancient associations and the memory of immortal services. 

* Let us, then, unite to put an end to a system which has been proved to be 
ithe blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter divisions 
among classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among the 
\people. 

Bot if this end is to be achieved, it must be gained by the unequivocal 
expression of the public voice. It is not to be denied that many elections for 
icitres and towns in 1841, and some in 1845, appear to favour the assertion that 
free trade is not popular with the great mass of the community. The Gov- 
lernment appear to be waiting for some excuse to give up the present corn 
law. Let the people, by petition, by address, by remonstrance, afford them 
Let the Ministry propose such a revision of the taxes 
las in their opinion may render the public burdens more just and more equal ; 
‘let them add any other provisions which caution, and even scrupulous forbear- 
lance, may suggest ; but let the removal of restrictions on the admission of the 
‘main articles of food and clothing used by the mass of the people be required, 
‘in plain terms, as useful to all great interests, and indispensable to the progress 
of the nation. “I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

* Your obedient servant, 

“ Edinburgh, Nov. 22 “J. Russev..” 
LORD MORPETH'S ADHESION TO THE ANTI-CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE. 

On Tuesday evening, at a large meeting of free-traders in the Music-hal], 
‘Leeds, the subjoined letter from Viscount Morpeth was read amidst most en- 
thusiastic —_— Mr. Cobden, who was present, declared the £5 sent by 
‘Lord Morpeth was worth any £5,000 that hed previously been contributed to 
the funds of the League, and predicted that the adhesion of his lordship to the 
cause of free-trade would * strike verror into the hearts of the Ministry and 
\the corn-law monopolists” :— 


“Castle Howard, Nov. 24, 1845. 
| “ My dear Mr. Baines,—I perceive that you are about to have a meeting at 
Leeds, to promote the qualification of electors, with a view to further the ob- 
pects of the Anti-Corn-law League 

* You will probably remember being poe upon an occasion when, amidst 

forebore from pledging myself to the 

cially all thati 
iding (although I 
lees than ever anticipate any probable renewal of a political connection between 


‘very strong surrounding inducements, 
A'l that has since intervened—es 


us), and a sense of what has been effected by the Anti-Corn-law League to 
||advance their great end—alike combine to put an end to all further doubt or 


“ ft becomes us, therefore, the Queen's subjects, to consider how we a0 reserve on my own part, and [ write this without concert or consultation with 


best avert, or at all events mitigate calamities of no ordinary magnitude. 

“ Two evils require your consideration. One of these is the disease in t! 
potatoes, affecting very seriously parts of England and Scotland, and commit-' 
ting fearful ravages in Ireland. 

* The extent of this evil has not yet been ascertained and every weck in- 
deed, tends either to reveal unexpected disease, or to abate in some districts 


the alarm previously entertained But there is one misfortune peculiar to the 


failure in this particular crop. The effect of a bad cor harvest is, im the. 
first place, to diminish the supply in the market, and to raise the price. Hei ce 


diminished consumption, and the privation of incipient scarcity, by which the, 


whole stock is more equally distributed over the year, and the ultimate pres- 
ure is greatly mitigated. But the fear of the breakiug out of this unknown 


disease in the potatoes induces the holders to hurry into the market, and thus St. Petersbur 
we have, at one and the same time, rapid consumption and impending deficien-| Baltic with 


the apy one else. 


“ The contribution (£5) I enclose for your immediate purpose is of very 
trifling amount ; it would not be easy to foresee what calls may not be made 
upon any of us in the course of the ensuing year ; but I wish to record, in the 
most emphatic way | can, my conviction that the time is come for a final re- 
peal of the corn-laws, and my protest against the continued inaction of the 


‘State in the present emergency. 


« Yours, very respectfully, 
Morpernu.” 


| « Edward Baines, jun., Esq. 
A EXTENSIVE RAILWAY. 

The longest line ever yet contemplated is one proposed to extend between 

and Odessa, a distance of 1600 miles. It will connect the 

e Black Sea; but, by taking an eastward sweep, might also 
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bring direct communication with the Caspian within its track. Commencin 

at St. Petersburg, it will be cut southward to Novgorod and Moscow, an 

thence to Odessa, taking in the most important of the intervening cities. Be- 
sides the vast uninterrupted distance, the traveller will pass through a variety 
of climates, and will be able to accomplish the hitherto unheard of feat of 
travelling from winter into summer. Supposing he get into the train at St. 
Petersburg amidst frost and snow late im the winter, he will find himself, be 
fore he leaves the terminus at Odessa, suffering from the heats of summer! 

It is not easy to foresee all the difficulties by which the formation of such a 
rail will be opposed. ‘These will principally arise from the snow storms which 
occur in the northern regions, and we have not heard that any scheme has 
been projected for clearing away such an obstruction, by means of the locomo 
tive or otherwise, during its progress. Of mere engineering difficulties one 
has ceased to hear ; for, after the wonders in levelling and tunnelling which 
have been performed in Great Britain, a railway in any part of the globe does 
not appear at all impracticable. The paragraph from which we copy the above 
information adds, that it is intended to continue the line from Udessa into 
Persia, through its capital Tehran to Ispahan; but whether the Caucasian 
range is to be tunnelled, is not stated. Should the gigantic scheme be carried 
out, a branch from Odessa to Constantinople may be fully expected to the west, 
whilst another eastward through Tartary to Pekin must be regarded as a no 
very distant probability. But the speculator who projects his railway anticipa- 
tions thus far into futurity, be he ever so sanguine, cannot regard the possibility 
of a break-down in the Kobi desert—with no station nearer than Sou-tchou 
close under the g:eat Chinese wall—without a shudder. Although, the Rus- 
sian undertaking. with the vast branches which may be imagined in connexion 
with it, presents materials fora sublime prospectus ; and it is almost to be re- 

etted that the Emperor of Russia did not send his scheme into ‘ the market.’ 

t would have been curious to observe how far the force of prospectus writing 
would have gone. 

There seems little doubt, however, that the Russians are quite in earnest 
about connecting Odessa with St. Petersburg. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 25.—2d Regt of Ft: Lt O Nicolls, fm 65th Ft, to be 
Paym, v A Walshe, who reverts to his former h-p.—10th Ft: Mj C L Strick- 
land to be Lt-Cul without p, v Considine, dec ; Capt W H Goode to be Mj. v 
Strickland ; Lt C Dunbar, fin 18th Ft, to be Capt, v Goode.—12th Ft: T Gar. 
ner, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Crofton, app Adjt.—17th Ft: Lt D D 
Wemyss, fm 46th Ft, to be Lt, v Macan, who exchs.—18th Ft: Ens W B 
Graham to be Lt without p, v Dunbar, prom in 10th Ft; F Stanford, Gent, to 
be Ens without p, v Graham.—31st Ft: Ens A Pilkington to be Lt without p, 
v Bernard, app Adjt; C S Nott, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Pilkington ; 
Lt W Bernard to be Adjt, v Wilton, prom in 50th.—45th Ft: Capt H Cooper 
to be Mj without p, v Butler, dec; Lt J | Oakley to be Capt, v Cooper ; Ens 
R B Johnstone to be Lt, v Oakley ; ES F F Dawson, Gent, to be Ens, v John 
stone.—46th Ft: Lt T A Macan, from 17th Ft, tobe Lt, v Wemyss, who exchs. 
—55th Ft—Brevet-Col J. Fleming, fm half pay Unattached, to be Lt -Col 
v Brevet Col Sir JH Schoedde, K C B whoexchs; Brev. Lt-Col © Warren, 
to be Lt-Col by pur, v Fleming, who ret. Brevet Major H C B Daubeney, to 
be Major, by pur, vy Warren ; Lt E G Daniell to be Capt by pur, v Daubeney ; 
Ens T S Lloyd, to be Lt by pur, v Daniell ; J Walker, Gent to be Ens, by 

ur, Vv Lloyd 78th Ft—Lt W A® Moncrieffe, from the 92d Ft,to be Lt v 
wse, appointed tothe 84th Ft. 84th Ft—Lt T Dowse, fm the 78th Ft, to be 
Lt v Smith, appointed to the 92d Ft 92d Ft—Lt M M’Naughton Smith, fm 
the 84th Ft, to be Lt v Moncrieffe, appointed to the 78h. 95th Ft—Lt J 
FitzThomas Dennis to be Capt by purv Currie, who ret ; Ens H G Hayes to 
be Lt by pur, v Dennis ; H Foster, Gent to be Ens, by purv Hayes 96th Fi 
—Ens R F W Cumberland to be Lt by put, v Willson, who ret; John V 
O'Donnell, Gent to be Ens, by pur, vy Cumberland. 

War-orrice, Nov. 28 —4th Drags.—Ensign T B Williams, from 50th Ft, 
to be Cornet, vJ S P Clarke, appointed to 59th Ft. 50th Drags —Cornet J 
Henley to be Lt by pur v Sir W H Don, Bart. who ret; Ens H Peard, fiom 
69th Ft, to be Cornet by purv Henley. 6th Drags.—Cornet S J Merton to 
be Lt by pur, v Lord A Churchill who rets ; T Heywood, Gent to be Cornet 
by pur v Morton. 17th _ Drags.—Cornet WI Anderton to be Lieut by 
pur, v Lindow, who ret; H K Erskine, Gent to be Cornet by pur, v An- 
derton. 1st or Grenadier Ft Guards.—Capt R Younghusband, from half-pay 
53d Foot to be Lieut and Capt v the Hon W H Leicester, dec ; Ensign and 
Lieut J G H Viscount Stopford to be Lieut and Capt by pur v Younghusband 
who ret; Second Lieut F A Thesiger, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ensign 
and Lieut by purchase, vice Viscount Stopford. Scots Fusilier Guards. Lt.— 
Col G Tuite, from half pay unattached to be Capt and Lieut Col., vice F H 
Turner who exchanges; Lieut. and Capt F H G Seymour to be Capt and Lt. 
Col by pur v Tuite, who rets ; Ens and Lt Sir A K Macdonald, Bart to be 
Lt and Capt by pur v Seymour ; Sec Lt Lord A F C W Vane, fm the Rifle 
Brigade, to be Ens and Lt by pur v Sir A K Macdonald.—4th Ft: Ens A V 
D Harris to be Lt by pur v Glazbrook, who rets ; J R Lovett, Gent to be Ens 
by pur v Harris.—6th Ft: Lt R Peel to be Capt by purvy Home, who rets ; 
Ens T H Somerville to be Lt by purv G A H Chichester, who rets; Ens G 
Armytage to be Lt by pur v Peel ; Ens R "Thompson, from 46th Ft, to be 
Ens v Somerville; Hon H L B Rowley to be Ens by pur v Armytage.— 16th 
Ft: Ens AC M‘Barnet to be Lt without pur v Dickenson, who rets; WS 
Loder, Gent to be Ens by pur v M‘Barnet.—3lst Ft: Ens and Qrtmstr J A 
Hickson, fm 73d Ft, to be Lt without pur v G T Cormick, dismissed the ser- 
vice by the sentence of a Gen Court-Martial.—46th Ft: J Crymes, Gent to 
be Ens by pur v Thompson. app to 6th Ft.—56th Ft: H J Tolcher, Gent to 
be Ens by pur, vice Spedding who rts 59th Ft—Cor J 8 P Clarke, from 4th 
Drags to be Ens v Williams app to 4th Drags. 69th Fi—W S Milner, Gent 
to be Ens by pur v Peard app to 5th Drags. 73d Ft—Qur-mas-Sgt J Carson 
to be Qurmast, v Hickson prom in the 31st Ft. 78th Ft—Sgt-Mjr T Walsh 
fm 55th Ft to be Ens without pur, v T Collingwood, cashiered by the sentence 
of a General Court Martial Rifle Brigade—J E Boileau, Gent to be Sec Lt 
by par v Lord A Vane, app to the Scots Fusilier Gds. Hon L Curzon to be 
Sec Lt by pur v Thesiger, app to Ist Ft Gds. Staff—Mjr G C Mundy, on h-p 
Unatt, to be Dep Adjt-Gen to the troops serving in New South Wales, with 
the rank of Lt-Col in the Army. Brevet—Capt R Younghusband, of Ist Ft 
Gds to be Mjr in the Army. 


PUNCH’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 
(From our Sworn Reporter.) _ 

Sir Robert Peel.—My Lords and Gentlemen,—it is not often that I look 
into the newspapers, but having lately peeped into some of them, I hope I 
don’t offend the prejudices of any one present if I say—I fear there isa 
failure of the potato crop. 


Duke of Wellington.—Much exaggerated. Fellows in newspapers say 
anything. If a failure, what of it? 

Sir Robert.—Why, don’t you think, my Lord Duke—mind, I have no 
| wish to be precipitate in anything : no; I think it always shows greater ad- 
dress to run after a calamity than to stop it—nevertheless, don’t you think 
‘we may begin to consider the future propriety of some day or the other— 
with famine, as it were, menacing us—to consider the propriety, I say, of 
gradually opening the ports ? eg 

Sir Edward Knatchbull.—My dear Sir Robert! The venerable insti- 
tutions of our country! Our blessed Constitution! Church and State! 
‘The House of Brunswick! A bold peasantry, our country’s pride! Well, 
-you do surprise me! Open the ports! And as that Molesworth said—but 
you may expect anything of a man who reads Hobbes—cpen the ports, and 
who'll shut them again? It’s a virtual repeal of the Corn Laws; and they 
once repealed, how are we to pay our daughters’ dowries—our wives’ pin- 
money? Think of pin-money, Sir Robert. 4 : 

Sir James Graham.—It’s very true: they do say potatoes have failed in 
Ireland. But with O’Connell there, who’s to believe anything that comes 
from that country ? 

Lord Lyndhurst.—If the potatoes are rotten at heart, it’s only because 
O’Connell’s been making Repeal speeches to them. And then for the Irish, 
are they not aliens in—— 

Lord Stanley.—Now, my cear Lyndhurst, be quiet on that point. They 
are aliens; but don’t say so. Let us stick to potatoes. If the crop has 
failed 

Sir James.--Pooh, pooh ! if it has—the starch is all right. And people 
may live very well on starch and—resignation. Besides, I’m convinced of 
it, hunger is only a vulgar habit—a wretched prejudice of the common peo- 
ple; nothing more. ‘ 

The Duke.—Good deal of that true, Graham. Tried it in Spain. Sol- 
diers there lived on chesnuts. Lived well. Fought like devils. 

Sir Robert.—Nevertheless, to return to the opening of the ports—— 

Earl of Aberdeen.—I'm just thinking we cannot be too deliberate. 

Earl of Haddington —Certainly not. Besides, if the poor are hungry, 
why can’t they, like sailors on short allowance, why can’t they chew to- 
bacco? 

Sir Robert.—That never struck me: again, as the Noble Earl says, we 
cannot be too deliberate. Besides, there’s the sliding-scale, and Parliament 
must meet in February. Well, wheat may go up—so there’s a great load 
taken from my mind. By-the-bye, what beautiful weather we've had for 
November ! 

The Duke.—Very. Seven this morning saw a butterfly. 

Duke of Buecleuch.—They say gooseberry bushes are actually shoot- 
ing. 

of Ripon.—Shouldn’t wonder. 

[.dnd, with this remarkable observation of the Nosue Baru’s, the 
Council broke up. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 83-8 a 81-2 per cent. prem. 
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By the Mail Steamer Acadia we have received our files of London and 
Liverpool papers to the 4th inst. ; unfortunately they did not come to hand 
until the morning after our impression was mailed. 

The accounts carried out recently, on the Oregon subject, donot seem to 
have been received with much satisfaction, and some of the more intemperate 
writers have wrought themselves unsuccessfully into frenzy thereon ; what is 
likewise a little singular is that there has been an inkling given of the tone and 
character of the President’s speech at the opening of Congress. Ali this sensa- 
tion however will have ample time to work itself off, for although the motion 
should be carried in Congress to give a years notice of the cessation of joint 
joccupancy, such notice would not of itself forin a casus bell:, nor prevent—nay 
perhaps might more readily cause—fresh proposals for peaceable adjustment 
of the dispute. 

Matters much more importunately pressing in England are the falling off in 
employment, the high price of money and its stillfurther inclination to advance, 
and the condition of the crops. Cotton has fallen, and imanufacturers are not 
doing so much as was anticipated ; the Railway mania though checked is not 
yet put down, and there are deposits in the Accountant General's hands on this 
sc ore, to the tune of fifteen millions, and the interest on money has consequent- 
ly risen at least 1 1-2 per cent. 

Corn has not yet got much up ia price, nor have the ports been anywhere 
opened ; farther enquieries shew that the aggregate is not so bad as was antici- 
pated in the first alarms, although the quality is lamentably inferior. It is not 
unlikely that the most eager speculators in bread-stuffs, from this side of the 
Atlantic,—and particularly those who have exported flour very largely, will 
come to some loss, and be obliged to sell at a reduced instead of an advanced 

rice. 

r But the greatest event in England at this crisis is the junction of Lord Mor- 
peth to the Anti Corn-law League, and Lord John Russel’s distinct declaration 
of his entire change in opinion en that point of domestic policy. The ex-whig 
Minister has taken the wind out of Sir Robert Peel's sails, whilst the Premier 
was coquetting with the weather and uncertain of the policy of tacking. The 
Corn law must fall, and Sir Robert will lose the credit and the popularity of 
the act. 

Repeal will not go down just now ; a late weekly return of the rint was not 
more than £158, a sad fall off, from £2,500. 

It seems to have become a general notion among the Press that every mem- 
ber of it must necessarily bestow his tediousness on the Public, touching the 
«vexed question” of Oregon; and in conformity with this notion a great quan- 
tity of babble has been uttered, much talking in a circle has been heard, much 
one-sided argument has been employed, and as is usually the case in such cir- 
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cumstances, those have talked Joudest and longest who know least of the mat- 
ter, covering ignorauce with verbiage, and apparently unconscious that, as in 
poverty, the bear skin will peep through the rags. 

We are are not about to follow so evil an example. We do not profess to have 
given the subject “ a clear examination”, nor to have given it our long and ex- 
elusive attention ;”’ for this simple reason, that the place is too remote, of so lit- 
tle present value, and presenting too few qualities likely to make it very import- 
ant at any future time, tofinduce us to dwell upon it in more than general thought 
and observation ; furthermore we opine that, were it not for very injudicious 
excitement the question itself would not have been raised, and that after the 
little * flare up” shall be completed, it will subside and be amicably settled by 
diplomacy or other peaceable means. 

It will be settled,—of that there can be no doubt, for matters have proceed- 
ed so far, the public mind on both sides has been disturbed on the subject, and 
the investigations both as to abstract and as to absolute right have been so 
thoroughly entered upon, that it would neither be prudent nor practicable to 
“ adjourn the debate sine die,” besides which there has been so much vapouring 
on both sides mixed up with better matter, that to leave it again in abeyance 
would be to subject the two greatest nations of the world to the deserved de- 
rision of all the rest. But what is more to the purpose, so many important 
relations towards each other, those relations, too, evidently on the increase from 
day to day,—that these should proceed to mutual hostilities, for the rocks and 
deserts of miserable Oregon, thereby essentially weakening themselves and 
proportionally strengthening others, is too insulting to the wisdom{and sagacity 
of either. It will be settled, but ‘ cedant arma togea, concedat laurea linguae,” 
for with such will be the final disposal of the question. 

But although we have not gone into this inquiry with all the regard to its 
minute and circumstantial details which some profess to have done, we have 
not been unm indful of the grand facts, nor of the law of nations upon the sub- 
ject. From these we are fully aware that neither Spain, England, nor the 
United States, can offer indefeasible claims to Oregon ; for all that can be al- 
leged, even if substantiated with regard to priority of discovery and of settle- 
ment, the rights by either claim are done away with, by neglect to settle, or by 
abandonment of settlement. Besides which, we venture to aver that Mr. 
Buchanan is in error—at least as against the law of nations, when he asserts 
that a private adventurer can make discoveries and confer territorial rights on 
his country, through the fact of his displaying the National flag. The utmost 
that Capt. Gray could do would have been to communicate his discovery to the 
public authorities of his own country, and give ar opportunity, if they thought 
fit, to consummate with due formality the sovereignty, before the interference 
of any other country. If this were not done, the prior discovery would pre 
vent the right of discovery in any other nation, but would not establish the 

ight in the country of the private and unauthorised adventurer. 

In all the treaties, whether between England and Spain, or between the Uni- 
ted States and England, great care has been taken to leave the question of 
territorial rigbts open; a pla‘n proof that each party thought the other had 
rights ;—again, in the treaty between the United States and Spain, the latte: 
only ceded “ her rights""—in general terms—to the former, but made no speci. 
fication of them, which we consider to be another indirect admission that there 
were more on the part of England than it was there deemed expedient to de- 
fine. 

One of the most vexatious features of the controversy growing out of this 
question, is the appearance of finesse which has crept over it. Instead of 
meeting it as two great nations should meet so petty an affair, and settling it 
upon its obvious merits, there is all the special pleading, the straining of cer- 
tain points, the disregard of others, more like advocates making out their cases, 
than like men of independence anxious only to do right. There is some right 
inherent in each of the parties, no indefeasible rights in either, and those 
which they both possess are of a very imperfect nature. Contiguity alone is 
the basis upon which either can really rest their argument, and the right by 
Contiguity is on the whole pretty equal. 

The article in the Edinburgh Review, which we published nearly three 
months ago, is the most masterly, the most impartially, and the best founded 
in logic and in international law, of anything which we have yet seen on the 
subject, and in our poor opinion far transcends the arguments of either nego- 
tiator thereon. That the means therein suggested, namely, the principle of} 
compromise, and the instrumentality of arbitration will be the most efficacious, 
we are assured ; and we have little doubt that in the end these will be the means 
adopted. As for warlike means, we think not of them but to discredit them. 


Having inserted in our Journal of last Saturday a letter from an American 


~ gentleman on the subject of Oregon, we feel bound to give place, in the pre- 


sent number, to a reply, which seems likewise to emanate from an American. 
As in the former case, we by no means hold ourselves responsible for the opin 
ions here expressed. The words in Italics are as marked by the writer.—[Ed. 


Ang. Am. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 22, 1845. 

Mr. Paterson, The letter “from an American gentleman” in the Anglo 
American of the 20th inst. is such an one as I should expect from an American 
I have read his letter with attention and am at a loss to find his “ candor,” as 
his letter is all one-sided, all in favour of Mr. Buchanan and the United States 
He says Mr. B. hasplaced the claims of the United States on such high grounds, 
and the administration of Mr. Polk so entirely in the right, that the Whigs, both 
in and out of Congress seem to be puralyzed, and to shrink back from opposi 


This is candor with a vengeance. According to this writer the question is 
settled, and that Mr. Pakenham’s facts and arguments amount to nothing. 

In another part of his letter he tells us that ‘the President has recommend- 
ed to Congress to extend the United States laws over the American citizens 
settled in Oregon,” and he tells us that the British government cannot object 
to this ; he also says that the British government cannot take umbrage at this, 
and that all parties seem to be united in the opinions that they (this and the 
other recommendations) are not only just, reasonable and expedient, but de- 
manded by the interest and honor of the nation.” This is impartiality. Is 
this gentleman aware, that the British laws are in full force over Oregon, and 
if the United States extend their laws over this same territory, that two differ- 
ent codes of law and two different courts of judicature would exist there at the 
same time, that these evils would come in conflictand be a cause sufficient 
to produce a rupture between England and the United States. 

I have often remarked that whenever a nation has any difference with or 
comes in collision with the United States, the latter, with Americans and the 
American press, nine tenths at lea:t, is always in the right, and of course the 
other nation is inthe wrong. The fact is we have become proud and haughty ; 
we have a large population, and extensive commerce, our manufactures and 
the arts and sciences have arrived at a tolerably high state, principally receiv- 
ed from England, we have a variety of climate, our agricultoral produce is 
jabundant, our love and anxiety for “the elmighty dollar’ is great, and the 
principal object to the acquisition of a sufficiency of this precious article is 
England, by her manufactures, her commerce, and her maritime power. She is 
bitterly calumniated, “ there’s nothing good she says, nor nothing right she 
does.” Inthe debate in the Senate of the 15th inst., it would appear as if 
Mr. Mangum placed implicit reliance on the President, and on his word was 
willing to go to war : this subserviency I did notexpect tosee in a Senator, 
but it appears as if Senators were willing to relinquish their judgments to the 
powers that be, as if the President cou!d do no wrong. 

The President in his Message says that the United States have acquired all 
their lands honorably, of course he meant to include Texas. Now that trans- 
action will always be a blot on the United States. Were asimilar case on the 
part of England to take place, what would the United States say! Suppose 
the state of Maine (Texas) had but few inhabitants, and the United States 
(Mexico) offered grants of land to all persons who chose to go and reside there ; 
a great number of Canadians (Americans) go there, when the United States 
(Mexico) want taxes from them for the support of government, they refuse to 
pay, on which refusal the United States (Mexico) troops are sent to enforce 
payment, they are defeated, in a short time, the British (United States) gov- 
ernment acknowledge Maine (Texas) as an independent nation, the United 
States (Mexico) remonstrate, but remonstrance is useles, as the United States 
(Mexico) government is weak : a short time after this acknowledgement, the 
British (United States) government make an agreement with those Canadians 
(Texans) to annex Maine (Texas) to Canada, (United States,) and Maine 
(Texas) becomes an integra! part of Canada (United States). This is a case 
which no thinking and honorable man can sanction, and yet it is a parallel case 
with the Texan affair. Again, Texas was a part of the Mexican republic, and 
the United States government, and people were instrumental in dividing that 
republic. The United States do not admit any of her statesto secede from the 
rest, yet we did the same thing towards Texas which we deny to any of our 
own states! Yours Respectfully, J. D. 


Deatu or Miss Knight —We have heard with the most unfeigned regret 
of the death of Miss Knight, daughter of Mrs. Knight the excellent vocal artist 
at the Park Theatre. This lamented young lady gave promise of becoming 
one of the most accomplished musicians of the age. She played the pianoforte 
with accuracy, force, and skill, she was an excellent reader at sight, was con- 
versant in most of the theory of music, and she sung sweetly. For much, if not 
all of this she was indebted to the lessons of Mr. W. Penzon the able leader 
and teacher. Three years ago we listened to performances by her which we 
considered prodigious, and anticipated her future triumphs, but, alas! she fell 
into a decline, she is no more, and her bereaved and widowed mother is dis- 
tracted for her loss. 

Miss Knight was the niece of Mr. John Povey of the Park Theatre and of 
Mr. Knight the celebrated English painter. 

Wexsu Sociery.—A special meeting of this Society will be held at the 
Baptist Tabernacle, 141 Chrystie Street, on Tuesday evening next, when offi- 
cers will be elected, and committees appointed, for the ensuing year. Punc- 
tual attendance of the members is requested ; and al! persons friendly to the 
laudable objects of the Society are respectfully invited to attend. 


fine Arts. 


Tue Last Suprer.—From the celebrated Painting by Leonardo da Vinei.— 
Engraved by A. L. Dick.—This stupendous work, undoubtedly the largest and 
best that has ever been executed on this continent, is at length completed, out 
of the artist’s hands, and impressions of it are demanded with such avidity as 
to render the labours of the printer hard and enduring for many a month. We 
have been favoured with a proof, and have luxuriated in the examination, both 
of the sublimity of the original design, and of the delicacy, accuracy, and spirit 
with which Mr. Dick has transferred the work of the pencil to that of the 
graver. The magnificent and important subject is of that universal notoriety 
in the world of art, no less than inthat of social life, that it is altogether un- 
necessary to attempt it anew; but we may give, what is not so generally 


tion on thie point, os though it would lead them into the commission of tresson.”| 
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known, a list of the figures which compose the interesting groupe. The con- 
tral figure represents the blessed Saviour himself ; on his right are successively 
placed St. John, Judas Iscariot, St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James the Greater, 
and, at the end of the table, St. Philip. On the left of the Saviour are, suc- 
cessively, St. Thomas, St. Jude, St. Simon, St. Matthew, St. Bartholomew, 
and, at the end of the table, St. James the Less. Nothing can be given more 
life-like and expressive than these figures ; and the most minute and effective 
labor is equally perceptible in the minor particulars of the picture, such as the 
table cloth and its folds, the supper equipage of plates, dishes, knives, glasses, 
edibles, the carvings of the room, the back ground, &c. ; in short we do not 
perceive anything forgotten, hurried, or lightly treated, and this engraving will 
long continue a monumental testimony of the artistical skill of Mr. Dick. 

‘Lhe length of this beautiful engraving is over three feet, and its breadth 
nearly two feet ; it is printed upon remarkably strong and fine paper, and on 
account of the size not more than about one impression per hour can be taken. 
With all this, we perceive that he is charging no more than five dollars per 
copy, or about the twelfth part of the price of such a plate in London. 

At the foot, in a medallion, placed in the centre of the title, is a fine likeness 
of the painter; and with each copy of the plate there is presented a small 
pamphlet containing a circumstantial description of the picture, translated from 
the Italian of Gio Gherardo di Rossi, and a poem on the subject from the pen 
of the gifted Mrs. Sigourney. 

Mr. Dick well deserves to make a fortune out of this engraving, but however 
numerous his sales he will scarcely do so at such a low price as he demands. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

On Friday evening the 19th inst, the Annual meeting of this excellent Jn- 
stitution was held, on which occasion the officers for the ensuing year are elect- 
ed, and the distribution of prizes takes place. These prizes consist of pictures 
purchased during the past year from the funds of the Art Union, and are as- 
signed by lot among the subscribers. 

W. C. Bryant Esq., the President opened the proceedings, after which E. 
C. Benedict Esq. read the annual report, which contained the following in- 


formation :— 

“* There are 3,222 subscribers and the association has an income of $16,110 
The total debt is $1,600, and the balance on hand $6 256,26, while the works 
urchased the last year and on hand are said to be worth more than $10,000 

here are 123 paintings for distribution by 45 artists. ‘The engraving for this 

ear—* the Capture of Andre,” from a picture in the possession of J. K 

aulding, Esq,—will not be ready before March, and the engraving which was 
intended for 1846 cannot, with justice to the artist or the subject be got ready 
befure 1847. 

** A resolution was then offered that the report be printed for the use of the 
members, upon which !. T. Headly, Esq. made a brief, and truly eloquent ad 
dress, which was received with the most marked approbation. He spoke of 
Powers, the first living sculptor in the world, and Clevenger, both of whom 
had earned for themselves, and for their country, an immortal reputation. Of 
the former he said :—Powers builds an Eve besides the Venus de Medici, and 
gives to the world an American's conception of a woman, with intellect as well 
as passion, and thought as well as feeling—Clevenger rears his wild Indian 
right before Michael Angelo’s David, and asks the world to speak out its criti 
cism—Brown moulds his thoughtful Indian Boy beside the Apollius of the 
Tribunal, and leaving the classics and the gods to the Italians and Greeks, makes 
a Ruth that wins the admiration of every beholder.” 

“ Mr. Headley's whole address teemed with fire and thought, happily ex- 
pressed, and he closed with the suggestion of an idea, which from its novelty 
and appropriateness, is worthy of especial note. He said: ‘* Let the statues 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, the greatest men that ever 
lived, line the walks of Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, and those who 
walk between them to the Capitol will be better men. Let great paintings 
illustrating our chequered, yet instructive history, fill our public galleries and 
when the country needs martyrs they will be ready.” 

* A. F Marbury, Esq.,then offered a resolution of thanks to the Honorary. 
Secretaries, after which the election for officers took place, resulting in the 
unanimous choice of the following ticket :— 

President, Wm. C. Bryant ; Recording Sec'ry, B. H. Jarvis ; Treasurer, 
ae W. Austin ; Corresponding Secretary, B. F. Frazer. 

“Francis W. Edmonds, Prosper M. Wetmore, Jonathan Sturges, Erastus 
C. Benedict, Charles M. Leupp, Andrew Warner, Abm. M. Cozzens, John A. 
Austin, John P. Ridner, Wm. J. Hoppin, Benj. R. Winthrop, Abm. Benedict, 
Geo. F. Allen, M. O. Roberts, R. M. Demil, Committee of Management. 

The distribution of 115 prizes by lot then took place.” 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Mr. Burxe’s Seconp Concert.—It was with no ordinary regrets that we 
perceived, on Mr. Burke's first Concert night so small an audience, to wel- 
come the debit of one who had always deserved patronage in his professional 
career, and who had just returned among us, a highly 4nished artist in a most 
difficult department of music. Hire again we remarked that the absence of 
Fashion caused absence of Taste ; Mr. Burke went directly to his studies un- 
der the best living master De Beriot, and having accomplished wonders he re- 
turned directly to the land of his adoption, conscious of his powers but not 
waiting to obtain, through public demonstration of them, the usual necessary 


ecrtificate of celebrity in his new career. Fortunately all who heard him, at 


his first performance at the Apollo Rooms, were completely satisfied of his 
ability ; astonished at his skill so rapidly acquired, they spoke fully of his merits, 
and the result was that on Tuesday evening last, at Niblo’s Saloon, he had an 


audience of Dilettante, fillug the room, able to appreciate him, and giving full 
vent to their applause. For once, then, Taste has triumphed over Fashion 
and Mr. Burke will henceforth receive his deserts, through the medium of judg 


ment and not through factitious aids. 
We are glad to perceive that he is an admirer of Vieuxtemps; he cannot 


study a finer artistical display, nur a more chaste imagination than that of De 
Beriot his immediate teacher. 

New Music.—Tue Lisrary or Sacrep Music.—Edited by B. Wyman 
and G. P. Newell—New York : Apolonio and Taylor. 150 Fulton Street.— 
Weare greatly pleased with the appearance of this publication ; it is exceed- 
ingly neat and very cheap. It is to be published monthly, each number con- 
‘ains sixteen pages of Music of the most approved character, and consisting of 
‘Solos, Duets, Quartetts, Anthems, aud Church Mosic, adapted to the wants 
of Musical Associations, Choirs, and the Private circles.’’ The price is but 26 
cents per number, the music being carefully set up in type, and both neat and 
readable. The articles in this opening number are “ Christmas Anthem” 
from Horn’s ‘‘ Christmas Bells” ;—* Moriah,” a psalm ;—‘ My Flocks, my 
Friends,” a solo from Neukomm’s “ David’ ;—“ Daughters of Israel,” a 
chorus from Do. ;—*‘ Norwich,” a psalm ;—* There is a Stream,” from Rom- 
berg ;—‘* Montholon”’ a psalm ;—* Saul of Tarsus” a Quartette by A. Ab- 
bott :—"* Praise the Lord” a hymn, from Hertz ;—and “I would not live al- 
way” a Septett from Do. We would especially commend this publication on 
the score of general correct reading of the proofs. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Opera again prevails here, but although with greater ar- 
tistical strength, it does not shine with great lustre. We believe the cause to 
be, at present, that ‘“‘ The Bohemian Girl” is not sufficiently attractive in its 
musical qualities. As a stage performance it tells well enough, there is suffi- 
cient of spectacle and pageantry, and at this Theatre it was brought out upon 
a liberal scale ; the singing also of Mr. and Mrs Seguin is pleasing and artisti- 
cal, but farther we have never been able to speak favourably. On the con- 
trary the melodies have always seemed to us labored, without flowing sweet- 
ness, and its retention on the stage on this side of the Atlantic is not a little 
owing to the arrangements, for military bands, of a few airs, &c which were 
at first the most popular, and which have now their popularity stamped as it 
were, through their familiarity to the ear. The Count Arnheim is sung by Mr. 
Delavanti, a barytone of no great powers, and altogether it will be found pru- 
dent to lay ** The Bohemian Girl,” to repose. It has succeeded better in 
New York than anywhere else on this continent, for the plain reason that it 
has been much more effectively got up here than in any other Americ an Thea- 
tre. We learn that it isintended to produce “ Amilie’ on Monday next, 
and it is perhaps as good a move as the operatic furce could make; but the 
management must in this, as in Balfe's opera, do the liberal thing, and must 
also have good and strong choruses. ‘* Amilie” long possessed an immense 
ho ld on public favor, and has been a considerable time in retirement ; our chief 
fear will be for the compass in Mr. Frazer’s part for it was all that Wilson 
could do toreach to the top of it, and his compass was much greater than that 
of the present Tenore. 

Bowery Turatre.—The “legitimate” is again the order here, in which 
Mr. J. RK. Scott sustains the principle male characters, as Macbeth, Richard 
[11., in very excellent style, and Mrs. Madison is also good in the tragic hero- 
ines, 

Orysric TueatRe.-—We have not any new feature to describe this week, 
with respect to this house ;—not even that of a thin house, which would indeed 
be a new feature. On the contrary, that everlasting spectacle—a full and 
crowded audience, is exhibited nightly. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—A new piece has just been produced here, called 
‘ Wat Tyler,” founded upon the acts of that popular demagogue, in the reign 
of Richard If. Young Booth plays the King in it. We have not yet seen it. 

Patmo's Opera Hovuse.—We regret, very sincerely, to have to report that 
the German Opera, recently commenced at this Louse, has come to an end after 
a very brief career. It has never had due support since the first night, and 
though every thing was well done, and some things admirably, yet Fashion 
refused its aid, and mere Taste was not strong enough to sustainit. We have 
heard that there is a project to revive it, under the auspices of several influen- 
tial German merchants. They must, however, invoke Fashion, if they would 
succeed. 


Literarp Notices. 


Ascanito.—By Alex. Dumas.—New York: Harpers.—The appearance of 
this work, from so able a hand, will be hailed by those who have so recently 
perused the “ Autobiography of Benevenuto Cellini,” for it is in fact almost 
the narrative, by another, of a life which is written by the subject himself of 
the narrative. 

Harper’s ILtuminaTeD Bisite.—This fine family trea- 
sure proceeds but too slowly ; the 45th number is before us, and here is no- 
thing abated of either the beauty of the embellishments or the excellence of 
the materials in the general ‘ getting up.” 

Harper's Ituustratep SHaKsPEARE.—Parts 73 and 74 contain a large 
portion of the ‘* Coriolanus,” one of the best and most quoted of the Histori- 
cal plays. We confess a longing to see the completion of this magnificent 
edition of the Bard. 

Tue anp THE Ratne.—By J. T. Headley. —New York: Wiley & 
Putnam. —A work well and worthily written, although the author himself mo- 
destly protests against its merits. He tells us that the scenery of the Alps 


was too much for language adequately to describe, and yet while descanting | 


with all the warmth of a rapt poet, and all the sensibility and accuracy of a 
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painter, he considers his language too tame, and his descriptions too meagre. « 
Mr. Headley philosophises too, in able style, and withal he can be humourous, F 
at proper opportunities. The book is a very pleasing one, and a valuable ad- 
dition to “ The Library of American Books.” 

Parvey’s Magazine, and Tat Moruer s Macazine.—Of these two valua- 
ble periodicals for the rising generation, the former will commence its eleventh | ; 
year, and the latter its sixteenth, on the New Year; of their utility, and of the 
encouragement they receive, it would be idle now to speak. i 

Tue Yourn’s Casinet.—New Series.—Here is another, having the same 
sort of praise-worthy objects as the foregoing, and the Reverend editur amply 
fulfils them. 


Court of Spain. 
determined on taking signal vengeance. 
veigled beyond the Italian frontier, was arrested by a secret agent of the 
French King, and hurried to the prison of Pignerol. 


fa large bribe, had secretly pledged himself to Louis to induce the Duke 
# Mantua, his Sovereign, to allow the introduction of a Foreign garrison 
nto Casale, a strongly fortified town in the Duke's dominions, and the key 


of the north of Italy. But the military possession of this important strong- 
hold, was coveted as eagerly by the Spaniards, as by the ambitious French 
monarch ; and the intriguing Italian, tempted probably by the offer of a still 
heavier bribe, entered afterwards into a series of secret negotiations, having 


for their object the surrender of the same fortress into the hands of the 
On the discovery of his treachery, the vindictive Lonis 
Matthwoli, having been artfully in- 


The necessity of the extraordinary precautions adopted to prevent the 


recognition of Matthioli’s features, are obvious: although comparatively 
\|an insignificant personage, he was, at the time of his seizure, the Plenipo- 


Tue Curistian PaRLour Magazine, Edited by Messrs. Mead and Clarkes) sentiary of a sovereign Prince, and his imprisonment was an atrocious vio- 
The Ladies’ National Magazine, Edited by Mrs. Ann Stephens, and The Co-|!lation of the law of nations: moreover, it was essential to the maintenance 


lumbian Magazine, edited by John Inman and Robt. A. West, all for January, 
1846, are just placed on our desk. We have had barely time to look over the | 


of amicable relations with the Duke of Mantua—a state of affairs necessary 
jto the plans of the ambitious French King—that the former should be kept 


||in ignorance of the kidnapping of his diplomatic agent; and these reasons 


embellishments, which reflect honour to the artists, and credit to the proprie-) .ontinued in force during the whole lifetime of Matthioli; for at the period 


tors of those elegant publications. \ 
reaping rich reward for their exertions. 


THE MAN IN THE IKON MASK. 


leal fate excites deep commiseration. f 
tic treachery by the most dreadful of all punishments—solitary imprison- 
| ment for life: the documents discovered show, that in the first years of his 


We earnestly trust that one and all are | of his death in the Bastille, Louis the Fourteenth and the Duke of Mantua 
were still living. 


Notwithstanding the duplicity of which Matthioli was guilty, his tragi- 
He expiated a single act of diploma- 


In the year 1657, during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, a prisoner captivity, his intellect gave way under the horrors of this infliction. The 
of State was conducted to the fortress of St. Margaret, an island on the} ofence given by this ill-fated man, bore no proportion to the terrible ven- 


Mediterranean coast of France. The name of the individual and the cause || 
of his imprisonment were unknown. He appeared to be in the prime of 
life, his stature was tall, his figure handsome and commanding, and he had 
the air of a person of distinction. He was strongly guarded, and was ac- 
companied by the Governor of the fortress, who performed near his person) 
the duties of a domestic, and who appeared to treat him with great defer- | 
ence. Unusual precautions had been taken to prevent the recognition of), 
the prisoner: he travelled in a chair covered with oil-cloth; no one, ex-!! 
cept the Governor, was suffered to approach him; and his guards had re-!' 
eeived orders to shoot him if he attempted to address himself to any per- 
son onthe road. But the circumstance which excited the most curiosity, 
was, that the head of this mysterious personage was constantly enveloped 
in a black mask, constructed of iron and whalebone ribs covered with vel-|! 
vet, and secured behind the head with a padlock. 


After a confinement of) | 
eleven years in the fortress of St. Margaret, this masked prisoner was con-}| 
veyed, with the same extraordinary precautions, to the Bastille, where he}! 
was detained in solitary imprisonment until the day of his death, whic | 
took place suddenly on the 19th of November, 1703. Immediately after} 
his interment, all traces of his existence were carefully effaced ; the silver!! 
plate, and the metal utensils which he had in use, were melted down ; his|| 
wearing apparel, bedding and furniture, together with the doors, windows, || 
and the entire wood-work of his chamber, were burnt; the paving of the)| 
floor was taken up and new laid; the ceiling destroyed ; the walls scraped, 
away to the solid stone-work and plastered afresh; and a rigid search was 
made into every crevice, where it was thought possible he might have con-|| 
cealed some written memorial. During the long captivity of this myste-|! 
rious prisoner—a captivity which endured for nearly a quarter of a century | 
—no one was permitted to have access to him save his confessor, a phy-') 
sician, and the Governor of the Bastille, M. de Saint-Mars, under whose 
especial charge he had always continued. The only particulars which 
could be learned concerning him, were, that he appeared resigned to his: 
fate, that he displayed great fondness for lace and fine linen, and that he 
amused his solitude by playing on the guitar. He wore constantly in pri-'| 
son the singular mask by which his features were concealed, even the phy-| 
sicians, who had at different times attended on him, were never suffered to 


see his face: one of these—the surgeon of the Bastille—has described him) 


as a finely shaped man of a brown complexion, with a musical voice. | 
Many marvellous stories were told of him; and it was the current popular) 
belief that the mask which he was doomed to wear was a head-piece of 
solid iron inextricably riveted on his person. 

This was the famous “ Man in the Iron Mask” of the French historians, 
who were unable, for more than a century, to penetrate the mystery im 
which his real name and condition were shrouded. 

Who was “‘ the Man in the Iron Mask ?” 

That he was a great personage seemed evident, from the respect with 
which he was treated, and from the precautions used to prevent the dis- 
covery of his features; and yet no individual of exalted rank was missing) 
in Europe, at the period of the first appearance in France, of this mysteri-! 
ous prisoner. The cause of his detention in captivity was a secret, in the} 
sole keeping of the Sovereign, and of a few great officers of State: it was) 
believed that even the Governor of the Bastille was ignorant of {the name 
and rank of his masked prisoner. 

Three successive Kings of France had followed the Iron Mask to the 
tomb ; and his identity continued to be an unfathomable mystery. In the 
tempest on the great Revolution which followed, and which shattered to 
atoms the frame-work of the old French monarchy, it seemed probable that 
this State secret had finally perished. In the mean time, the curiosity of 
the public had been much wrought on, by the romantic mystery which en- 
veloped the affair; many volumes were written, and various conjectures 
hazarded, as to what historical personage was entitled to the appellation of 
*‘the Iron Mask.” The conjecture which met with most favor, was that 
advanced by Voltaire—that the masked prisoner was an elder brother—| 
uterine and illegitimate—of Louis the Fourteenth; the known circumstan-| 
ces of the case, seemed to adapt themselves better to this, than to any other 
one of the theories suggested; butit was a plausible conjecture merely,| 
unsupported by proofs ; and Historians of Modern Europe continued, in the 
nineteenth century, to ask the question—who was ‘the Man in the Iron, 
Mask ?” 

The impenetrable mist, which so long concealed this shadowy personage 
has at last been dispelled ; a search, instituted for the purpose into the ar-| 
chives of the Government, during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, by a, 
French writer, M. Delort, has established the name and rank of this State 
prisoner beyond the possibility of a doubt. 


geance wreaked on his person by the bafiled ambition of a vindictive mo- 
narch ; and this cruel and tyrannical act is a deadly stain on the character 


of the magnificent Louis the Fourteenth. 


It is of course desirable, in matters of History, that Truth should prevail 
over error and illusion; yet many will regret the dissipation of the ro- 


mantic interest, which, for a century and a half had invested this strange 


enigma in the annals of France ; and the writer, we fear, has performed an 
unthankfal labor in identifying with an obscure Italian intriguer the mys- 


terious Historical personage of ** the Man of the Iron Mask ” 
From the Frankfort Commonwealth. 


Dressing for Court.—A day or two since, one Higgins, a tailor, sued 
a geatleman named Webster (not the immortal Benjamin of the Haymar- 
ket), for £15, the price of a dressing-gown; a thing, as defendant pleaded, 
mis-cut, mis-made, mis-fitting. Three tailors gave their solemi testimony 
against the garment. But this was not enough. The defendant, with a 
moral courage that ought to immortalise hiin among the statues for Parlia- 
ment, donned the gown in full court; whereupon he was immediately 
shampooed by the three tailors, in order to prove that the gown was too long 
and too short, too wide and too narrow. And they did prove all these 
things. Nevertherless, though the aforesaid Webster looked a Noodle, Jus- 
tice, with her proverbial blindness, would not see it; so returned a ver- 
diet for Higgins, thereby declaring that when the tailor made for the deten- 
dant he made the best of a bad bargain. It may be supposed that riiggins 
went off with his goose in full feather. Still have we a great respect for 
the moral daring of Webster. Again, we admire his luck ; for how sel- 
dom has a man, once stripped in a court-of law, ever had a coat to his back 
afterwards ! 


— 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity,to ameliorate the pangs of dis- 
ease, is the grand object of medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the 
healing virtues of Dra. Benjamin Branpreta’s Pitts. The cures effected by this 
/medicine would fill volumes. 
| Views on Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensa 
tions. 
* Ills, small at first, grow larger from delay, 
i Aud slowly eat their sad and cankering way; 
Thus by successive throes, the frame is torn, 
H Till health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 


The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which im 
mediately connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their func 
tions disordered by an oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minate termination of 
that portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveying the mor 
oid impression to the Brain. And althoughthe Head can, undoubtedly, like other or- 
\gans, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, the uneasy 
|sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; and, further, 
‘there is abundant eyidence to piove that crudities in the Stomach and Bowels can, in 
every grade of human existence give rise to spasmodic action in every organ of the 
body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising rorm of Tic Dolereaux—the alarming 
convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source 
‘above mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 
State of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) 
;PRANDRETH PILLs are confidently rec ended ; us, by combining aromatic tonic and 
icleansing properties, they remove all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Sto 
jmach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 
‘in fact, by their general purifying power upon the blood, exe:ta most beneficial influence 
jin all cases of disease. 

{uJ- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pil!s—if you purchase of 
then you will obtain a counterfeit. 8. BRANDRETH, M D, 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 24] Broadway ; also, 
jat 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 


Brooklyn. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

i S. CUMMINGS will, after the Ist of January, 1846, devote a portion of his time 
e and add to his present professional engagements a School of the higher order 

|for instruction in the Arts of Design, embracing the following studies, Rudimental 

| Drawing, Drawing from the Antique (round) and living models in Chiaroscuro, Land- 

scape Figure, Sull Life, Perspective, Mechanical and Ornamental! Drawing, and the 

general principles of Composition, Painting in all these departments in oil and water 

colors. Portraiture of the size of life, and in Miniature on ivory. 

| A School of Art of this description under competent instructors has long been want- 


‘‘ The Man in the Iron Mask” °2 in our City, and it is hoped and believed that the long professional standing of the 


advertiser, his connection with institutions for the promotion of Ait, and position as a 


waz Count Matthiolt, Minister Plenipotentiary of Ferdinand Charles the! |Manager and Lecturer in their schools, will enable him in a measure to supply this de- 


Fourth, Duke of Mantua. 
The seizure and imprisonment of Count Matthioli, was a personal act of 
revenge on the part of Louis the Fourteenth, The Count, in consideration 


ficiency ; and he has now prepared himself to receive application as above for a limited 
number of pupils, ladies or gentlemen, in day and evening classes—or private instruc- 
tion. Mr. Cummings wil! continue his practice in Miniature portraiture as usual. 


Vor terms and hours of classes, apply at his residence No. 50 Walker-st, _ ¢20-2t 
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JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


GG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand, 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Co iusellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
Otfice hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
anJ otfer instruments in all parts of the City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


PVE GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASH SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly 
developing its immease advantages over the old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System; andiuno branch o' business are the benefits more felt both by buyer and sel- 
ler, than in the very necessary one of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinct 
from the humbugging practices o; the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) would soiicit tne attention of gentliemeu who arein want of really good cloth- 
ing, to a large assortment of fine and tashionable West of England and French Cloths. 
C assimeres, Waistcoatings, &c., of every shade and style,just received direct from 
Eurvoe, and seiec'ed for his special use, all of which will be manufactured in the mos! 
fasnionable and eleg sat minner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship 
that for IS years has characterized his estavlishment. For cash only—but at prices 
competing with the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the 
very best and in every respect equal in quality to those the most costly. 
Mr. C. 8. Babcock, iong and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 
re-engaged, and ©.C. asserts confidently that onetrial of his establishment wili induce 
continued patronage. 
Geatiemen who are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, wil! 
do well to call on CHARLES COX, Agent tor the Origina! Cash 
Tailoring Establishment, No.9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) 
N.B.—Making and Trimming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at p.ices 
commensprate with the above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. nov 15-Im. 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. 


R. OLIVER B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 

tulsystemof Peamanship, to all, (oldand young,) forthe nominal sumo! THREE 

DOLLARS, and no extracharge. Apply early at the Academy, 289 Broadway, La Farge 

Buildings. Class Hours,—1I1 a.m , daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 9 aM. and 3 and7 
P.M Private instruction given. For Sale, Goldsmith's ‘*Gems of Penmanship.” 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 

* Your *Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the 

choicest specimens of Penmanship thit | have ever seen.” 

From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 

“The Chiregraphic art is much more important to mankind than it is generally con- 

idered, and Mr. Goidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.” 

From the New World. 

**Mr. Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of hisart.’ 

From the Boston Morning Post. 

“Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivalled, 

n the use of the Pen.” Nov.i5-tf. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
T HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli 


cies. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrick 74 STREET. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John |. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. New York. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. J 
Ciement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears C. Walker, Esq: » 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. 
George A. Graham, Esq. J 


LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United Stateso 
and British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. Now York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 
SovicitTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wail-street. 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great i aportince to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

Tne peculiar alv untage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
me it, tias olending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

4 lergesun to be perminently iavested in the United States in the names of three 
of the Local Divectors,(as Crustees)—avatlable always tothe assured as a Guarantee) | 
Fund. | 

The oayment of preniums, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, ormonthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

Upevcliing leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
sca'e. 
Conditions inthe policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamohiet ) 

Che actual and declared orofits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for crlcalations of he vilueof the * boaus” in this institution. These profits will at 
each division he PAIDIN CasH if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The ra es ** for tife with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
Lire INSURANCEin New York, 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —theirtibles of rates —their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical “xamineris tn attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

(Sept 6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


MASTIC CEMENT. 
ESSRS. J. & H. PRANKLANDand THOMAS HaRRIS beg to recommend to the 
M itten’ion of all persons interested in buildings, their much approved Mastic. which 
is the most durable and beautiful comoosition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 
rior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble orstone ; no lime or 
water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, 


iCTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PiCTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
wellas a History of the Kingdom, from 55 betore Christ to the end of the Reign of 
Jeorge Li1., in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cCloth., wiih many hunered wood cuts.— Price 
$35,00. 

2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
authorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, aud many hundred wood cuts. 
3 vols , large 8vo., cloth.—$10,00. 

3. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
[PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
2 vols., super royal 8vo., cloth.—$6,00. 

4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth — ¢13,50. 

5. KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, 12vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 

6. THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, iliustrated with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings.—Publisbed under the superinteadence of the ** Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—43 vols., \2mo., bound in cloth, lettered.—$35,00. 

Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound in 2 vols,, } Russis, with an Index tu Places.— $55,00. LSept.20-+f. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 

ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character 
ces. Ap. tf. 


OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 

J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer in Watches, No. | Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
Broadway.—All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 
money retunded. Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
lole, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
lyears in the most celebrated manufactoiies in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
icomplicated work that can be produced. 

iu Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T J. WILLISTON, 

Nov 8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
yo. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfully to inform 

e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has under 
ats charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now,gaffords one of the most ele- 
gant and eligible places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 
or = pursuits require them to be In the Jower part of the city during the hours 
of Meals. 

H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
tronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

UG Open on Surdays. Ju.14-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and Impairment 
lof vision, objects at first looking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float inthe air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
of heavinessinthe browor temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in totalloss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPAUCITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
he distinguished frem the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and oftices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equal to any that 
have been heretotore executed. M.B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
che citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur. bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecoiouring department isin the hands 
of acompetent and praciica! person, ard in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
Ul? The American Institute awarded a First Fremium, at the late Fair,to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. (Apl9. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than othe= fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at ” 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most populer of any offered t> the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely newarticie of Barrel Pen, com- 


bining strength with considerable elauticity, for sale to the trade b 


June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 

MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO jn 6 days. 
TORONTO, HiMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
TT Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 

the Erie, Pennsylvania, Yhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Centra! Railroads, 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 


of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead. and other ingre- 
diev*~ forms a cementimpervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 
Sp may be seen and every information given on application to 

n CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st.,.N.Y. 


' c. H. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 


|Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 


&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
Persons goiug West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘‘ Emigrant’s 


‘Travelling Gui’>” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 


rawing. 
‘to almost f the country wishing one of the above 
RADER, 46 Chatham Street,New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Principy| (Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
e Segars in al! their variety. : ’ = Py cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J, T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 


Myl0-tf, corner Maiden Lane, 


Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, (Ju7-ly. 
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G. B. CLARKE, 

FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. | 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- | 

e lishment during the last twelve months, and atthe same time would inform the) 
readers of *‘ The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments Is 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


The style of tie work will be similar to that of Buudage, Tryon & Co, with whose es-) 


tablishinent G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16.00 to $20,00 

“ Satin Vests of the very vest quality....... 
PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING | 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. j 


iy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. | 
(Mr8-tf.} G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. | 


WELLINGVON HOPEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 


H€ Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- || 


+ siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly! 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu-| 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the| 
North American ilotei, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. | 

The Tabie will ve plentifully supplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the; 
Season, and the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liguoas., 
From tueir experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and conveulence ot they 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share public patronaze. 

excellent and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 


y3l-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM!IGRATION OFFICE, 
Sovuru Srkeet, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their! 


house, and gave euch unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through! | 


the season of 1545 

The gre tt increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool! to give his personal attention! 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place will be superin-| 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and tie utmost confidence may be f-lt that those sent| 


for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board) | 


ship in ascomfortable a manner as possible. etter proof that such willbe the case) 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory mannerin which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri-| 
bers are Agents Comprise the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 

THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE UN'TED LINE) 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 


Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre-, 


iG 


cluded. The weli established character of those Lines renders futher comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guirantee to give satisfaction! 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those! 
sent for decline coming vut, the full arnount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 

funded. Afree passage to Liverpoo! from any 


cured. Apply or address (post paid), & J. T.TAPSCOTT, 


South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 
Agency in Liverpoo!|— 
WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT,251 Rroadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). ewarded the Medal. fow 

Premiums, and two ‘highest honors,”’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila 

delphia respectively. for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhiinted } 
rice of these superb Protogrepis reduced to thatof ordinary oues at other places 

sotna. no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker | 
in any weather. } 


Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for || 


warded to any desired point, at Jower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of Engiand, Ireland | 
Scotland, or Waies, can be supplied with drats payable at sight without discount | 

for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— 

IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of Engiand; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool ; 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 

IN IRELAND—The Nationa! Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branche:| 
throughout Ireland. | 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green. | 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. | 

My !0-tf W. & J.T. TAPS: OTT, Sonth-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. 


| 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABLISHED UNITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpoc!. | 
ASSAGE to and from Great Britain aud {reland by the regular Liverpool packet 
ships, sailing every five days. Tho subscribers in calling tne attention of oid 
countrymen and the pubic generally, to their uaequalled arrangements for bringing 
out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that alter tlis year the pusiness of the 
house at Liverpool will be con!ucted by its branch, under the name of Herdman. 
Keenan & Co. Those sending for their f 
See the greatimportance of having a brinch of the house in Liverpool, as it will pre- 
clade all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are)! 
wellknown to be of the first and jargest class, and very fast sailers, commanded by | 
kind and experienced mea; and as they sail every five days from Liverpool, offers 
every facility that can be furnished. Witn such superior arrangements, the subscri- 
bers look forward for a continu «tion of that patronage which has been so liberally ex- | 
tended to them for so many years past, andin case of any of them engaged do not em- 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. i 

Tue steamboat passage from the various poris to Liverpool, can also be secured, if, 
required 

Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it 
Will be done satisfactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom jit is intend- | 
ed. A draft will then be forwarded per first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for 
same returned by mail. Drafts a e made payable at the following Banking Institutions 
on demand, without any charge.viz:— 

In England, Messrs James Buit, Son & Co. Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned!! 
& Co., Exchange aud Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincial Bank of England | 
and Branches througout Engiand and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. 
Birmingham Baki Company, Lancaster Banking Company. 

In Ireland—National Bank of ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. i] 

{n Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank | 
of Scotland and Branches. 

For further particulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to j 

JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 6! South-st., N. York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO. Liverpool. j 

N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile,|| 
Charleston, and Savannah, duiing the fall of e»ch vear, by which freight and passen-| 
ges are taken at the lowest rates. We wil! also be prepared to forward passengers 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to all parts of the interior, by the different! 
cana! and railroad routes, at the lowest rates. 


port in Ivetand or Scotland can be se-!, 
Ww 


Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-- || 


' caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 


tends through this estabushment, will at once | 


Noy.8-tf. elsewhere. 


THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. 
ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
No. 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 
WR. ROULSTONE has the honour of in‘orming the Public 2nd the Patrons of the 
M Establishmen!, that the School is gow open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 


lion and Exercise R 2 4 

Since the close of aga the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
antly lighted with gas. 

The School for Ladies is®pen daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.M.to2p.m. For 
Gentiemen from April Ist to Oct. 3ist trom 6 to 8 o’clock a.M., and from Nov. Ist te 
March 31st from 7 to 10 P.M. 

No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. . 

IW Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establ.shment, will have the privilege of 
riding them ln the school gratis 

For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston ao a 

Vv m. 


{dec.6-ly. 


Street. 
DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
| NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ME DISBROW has the honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
LVL ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


TERMS : 
LECTURE LESSONS, EXERCISE RIDING. 
10 GO 10 90 10 
Single Lessons............. 200! Single Rides..............« 75 


Road 
| N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
EVENING CLASS. 
“ 1 00 


RULES. 


I—A1! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
| 2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in Schoo). 
| 3—One hour and a half to a Lesson o» the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a, mM. to3 P.M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N.B.—The Schoo! has been refitted and furnished with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 
| Acardof address isrequested previous to commencing. Nev.15-3m. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 

for the Subseri- 
1 LEV 


Single 


L. dies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sendin 


oer, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. 4 


Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Families and gentiemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
I> All orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
jounctually attended to. yu4-ly. 


HOTEL DE PARIS. 
NTOINE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Roston, re 
spectfully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 
house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade: Stree',called the HOTEL DE PARIS 
where he will be happy to accommedate those who may patronise him, with Board and 
|Locging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonabie terms. 

The table will be furnishec with the best the market affords, andthe Wines and Li- 

of very superior quality. Oct.4-2m 


-CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 


ner, and upon liberal terms. 
| Also, those most useful Instroments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


'was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
‘Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 

He has bee awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Orgens, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 
| GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 

Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 

NEW ORGAN. 

R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
factory. 

They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail’ (in their opinion) to 
commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
of his profession 

New York, July 14, 1845. 

Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo Brett, Matthew Duff. Henry Esler, Leon’d. 
Bleecker, Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6m. 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 26 Ann Srreev, 
Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 


of prices :— 


Fine Dress and Frock Coats .........-.. $12.00 


Making and Trimming ..............---. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants .......----2----0+-+--- 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .......-.-----+--. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming ....-..-.-.-----.. 1,50 to 2,00 


The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 


surpassed by any house in the city. 


Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
Aug.30-tf, 
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Che Anglo American. 


27. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | 

Ts Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma-, 
thews ; and their new iron Steam-ship GRHAT BRITAIN, Vapt. Hosken, are ap-| 
Pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 


FROM NEW-YORK, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune 
Great Western do Sth July | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug) 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept} 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc. 
Great Western do lith Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Noy. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew. 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1545. oar” My i0-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERDSOL PAC 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVRPEBPL on the 11th ofeach! 


month :— 

FROM NEW YORK. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. I. Trask, 26th Uct, | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 11th Dec. 
ROSULUS, Capt. Asa Eidridge, 26th Nov. ROSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldridge, lith Jan. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. Cobb, 26:h Dec. SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, Feb 

These ships are allof the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combise great speed with unusual comfort tor pas- 
sengers. 

om care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price| 
ef passage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are) 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa-_ 
tisfaction, 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcel» | 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. for freight 
Or passage, apply to i. K. COLLLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y.,orto | 

BROWN, SHLPLEY & Co., Liverpo>|. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12} cents per single sieet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. | 

Messrs. E. Coilias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers) 
to discoatinus all Advertisements notin their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz 7 
the Roscius, Si@ous, Sheridin aad Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is! 
hereby given, that contracts for passeagers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


month: — 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
WatTERLoo, W. Alien, | Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dec 26, ap 26, aug 26,, 
Joun K. SKIDDY, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sep: 26 | 


STEPHEN | Thompson, Jau. 11, May 11, Sept 11 | Feb26,Ju 26. Occ 
VIRGINIAN, ©. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar26, Jui 26, Nov 26.) 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thei! 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsible for any 
etter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships, for whicha billof lading is not signed, 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month. 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. j; ; 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, fl. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 2). 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P.Atlen, Mir. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, | April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21. 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 2], Jan. 21, 

These ships are of a very Superior Character; are not surpassed either tu point ot 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing quaiiues | 
and offer great inducements Lo snippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

They are connmanded by experienced and able meu, whose exertions will always be) 

evoted tothe promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers, | 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained, 
upon application to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible fer any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by \hem, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor | 


‘or freight or passage, apply to 
OF er TGRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York ani Portsmoutn on the ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 


17th and 27th of every montn throughout the year, viz.:— 
From New York. | 


From P «rtsmouth. 


Snips. ] Caotaias. 

St. James R Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20,June 20, Oct. 
Northumberland H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March I, July 1, Nov. 
Gladiator R.L Buntiag 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) 
Mediator i1.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1,June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 20) 
Switzerland Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 

uebec Ff. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Ticteris & E. Morgaa Marchi, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20) 
Wellington Ip Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, !,Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore 20" 20, 20 10, 10. 10! 
Priace Albert Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1. 20, 20, 20) 
Toronto G Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster ‘Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na-) 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de-) 
ription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the cavtains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible) 
for any ietters. parcels or packages seat bythem, unless regular bills of lading are signec, 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,73 South-st., oc to 
My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
T order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the’ 


succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. 


Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 

‘A G Furber, Aug. I, Dec. 1, AMii 1 Sept. 16,Jan.16, May 16 


SANDS’sS SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS} 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold. Itacts as a tonic, strengthening the 

diges'ive power and restoiing the appetile, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 

in ts laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and neutra- 
lizing in the blood the active principleuf disease. ‘The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most mialiguant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
given ita wi eand deserved celebsity. Butitis not alone in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which 1t belongs, that this prépa:ation has been tound beneficial. Itisa 
specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered witn favourable results 
in all; it also exercises a controling !nfluence in bilious complaints; and whenthe sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral megicines or other 

‘auses, it will be fouid an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 

sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN Fiction.”—LetT THE Facts SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 

The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its 

merits. Let the afilicted read and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 

again. 
Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 
This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the Scrofulous Humor. At the «ge of seven years he had the measles, which 
provably caused this humor to make ils appearance in a most singular way, covering 
nis body from his head to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medi- 
tine, and be examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
idvised me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo.k,! then being a resident of that city. 
After a long and critica! examination, having more than thirty other medical gentlemen 
with him at the time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 
srescribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
until] June of 1537, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 
that bad been given him A piece of bone came away trom his under jaw, inthe first 
place, as large as an English walaut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, 
ind apiece from near the crown of tis head. It then went to the back and side, and 
discharged in three places. From therce to one o: his limbs, separating, in conse- 
juence of the wiceration, the muscles and cord from the boues of the ancle joint on 
the back part. He had at one time fifteen sunning sores or issues from the giands of 

he throat and those places [have mentioned In 1840 1 lived in Portsmouth, N.H., 

ind he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 

swelled as large as three of theother. Being under medicaltreatment, they gave him 

audanum until he lost his reason—tnen | became alarmed and sent for a Thowpsonian . 

jis medicine helped vis hipand restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 


|lattacked with tais fever in 1542, wnen hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparijla, and bein 


verfect!y satisfied that all other medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, I sent an 
srocured six boities, and by the time he had teken it ali Lconsidered him well. Those 
places healed —nhe became pright and lively—colour came to his face and lips— from that 
ime till the fali of 1844, his complaints n ver troubling him. At that time he became 
ieaf, which contiuued untiijast March, when his right eye became affected ; from that 
co the lefteye, covering the sightof the eye sothathe was in a great measuredeprived 
of sight. 

accine that Dr. Sands's Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him 
any good, I applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston, formore. He has taken fifteen 
jollars’ worth, Wkich bas removed the humour from his eyes and hearing. and he now 
appears tobe cured, andradically so. I verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
veen avoided if I had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila when 
1e Was under the influence of the medicine the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, andI fee) it my duty to 
oake those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
like manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely trom the effect 
of this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


Suffolk, ss Boston, Oct. 13, 1545.—Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 

aah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that Ue above certificate, by her subscribed, and 

statements therein coutained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
Justice of tne Peace. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 

pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Vrepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generaliy throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 


der buttle, six botilesfor 35. Joha Holland & Co., Montrea! ; Join Musson, Quebec ; 


J. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The pubiicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
sas and 1s constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 
vasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*iila, and take 
ao other JLI9-tf. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

{BE EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhavebeen 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclatr Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
i. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J. Pairenild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded ali others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
net with an iustance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
vasions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, Lbeg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. . 
New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, I teel it 
iuty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 


|1{5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 


to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a frieud to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
raken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case. | eincerely 


|lhelieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 


familv medicine, yet ofered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH #ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gent emen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pilis,tcan give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
nesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
mothering in the throat; forthree weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 


uro 
Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec.16, Apnll6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept.1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July } 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. : 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in ‘heir cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 

The commanders are well Known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote tle comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

arcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bilis of lading are signed therefor. 


ly to 
Por freight or passage, GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
c H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N, 


duced, and had become so weak as to be almosi unable to walk; and | coule not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 

my compleint. I have spent ove: two hundred colla’s for medical attendance, and a!l 

\|the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 

| |naving received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, i have been ia better health than | have experienced for the last five 

ilyears. Iam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

'| Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 

‘eive more particular information. ; JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

i| PoplarLane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 ee New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
(Mr. 
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